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Section I 


SCHOOL’S OUT 

William H. Davies 


Girls scream, 
Boys shout; 

Dogs bark, 
School’s out. 

Cats run, 

Horses shy ; 

Into trees 
Birds fly. 

Babes wake 
Open-eyed; 

If they can, 
Tramps hide. 

Old man, 

Hobble home; 

Merry mites, 
Welcome. 


I-N AND O-U-T 

Nursery Rhyme 

I-N spells “ in ”- 

I was in my kitchen 
Doing a bit of stitching, 
Old Father Nimble 
Came and took my thimble, 

I got up a great big stone, 
Hit him on the belly bone— 
O-U-T spells “ out.” 

[ i ] 



LOWLANDS, AWAY 

Sea Shanty 

I dreamed a dream the other night ; 

Lowlands , away , my love ! 

My love she came dressed all in white. 
Lowlands away ! 

She came to me at my bedside ; 

Lowlands , away , my love ! 

All dressed in white like some fair bride. 
Lowlands , away ! 

No sound she made, no word she said ; 

Lowlands , away , my love ! 

And then I knew my love was dead. 
Lowlands , away ! 

Lowlands , away ! 

Away ! 


PADDY O’FLYNN 

Anonymous 

Paddy O’Flynn had no breeches to wear, 

So he bought him a sheepskin and made him a pair ; 
With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 

44 Bedad ! this is foine ! ” said Paddy O’Flynn. 


OH, WAKE DAT GIRL! 

Sea Shanty 

I nebber see de like since I bin born, 

When a big buck nigger wid his sea-boots on, 
Says, 

44 Johnny come down to Hilo, 

Poor old man.” 

Oh, wake her ! 

Oh, shake her ! 

Oh, wake dat girl wid de blue dress on, 
When Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

Poor old man. 


[2] 


I lub a little gal from across de sea, 

She’s a dusky beauty and she says to me, 
“ Oh, Johnny come down to Hilo, 
Poor old man.” 


Oh were you ebber down Carolina way, 

W here dey pick de cotton on a summer's day, 
W hen Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

Poor old man. 


Did you ebber see our Plantation boss, 

And de bobtailed mule and de big black boss, 
W hen Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

Poor old man. 


I nebber see de like since I bin born, 

When a big buck nigger wid his sea-boots on. 
Says, 

“Johnny, come down to Hilo, 

Poor old man.” 

Oh, wake her ! 

Oh, shake her ! 

Oh, wake dat girl wid de blue dress on, 
When Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

Poor old man. 


WIDDECOMBE FAIR 

Anonymous 


Pcarsc, Tom Pearse, lend me your grey mare, 
All along, down along, out along, lee. 

“ For I want for to go to Widdecombe Fair, 

WV Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney ’ 

Petei Davy, Dan’l WTiddon, Harry Hawk 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all. 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all.” 


And when shall 1 see again my grey mare ? 
All along, down along, out along, lee 

u;® y J,^ ay soon ’ or Saturday noon, 

Wi Bill Brewer,” etc. 


* } 



Then Friday came, and Saturday noon, 

All along, down along, out along, lee. 

But Tom Pearse’s old mare her hath not trotted home 
Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 


So Tom Pearse he got up to the top o’ the hill, 

All along, down along, out along, lee. 

An he seed his old mare down a-making her will. 
Wi 5 Bill Brewer, etc. 


So Tom Pearse’s old mare her took sick and her died, 
All along, down along, out along, lee. 

And Tom he sat down on a stone and he cried, 

Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 


When the wind whistles cold on the moor of a night, 
All along, down along, out along, lee. 

Tom Pearse’s old mare doth appear, gashly white, 
Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 

And all the long night be heard skirling and groans, 
All along, down along, out along, lee. 

From Tom Pearse’s old mare wi’ her rattling bones, 
Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 

Robert Herrick 

Come, guard this night the Christmas pie. 
That the thief, though ne’er so sly, 

With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh 

To catch it 

From him who all alone sits there, 

Having his eyes still in his ear, 

And a deal of nightly fear, 

To watch it. 


[ 4 ] 



BALLAD 

Charles Stuart Calverley 

The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 

C Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese ) 

A thing she had frequently done before, 

And her spectacles lay on her apron’d knees. 

The piper he played on the hill-top high, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

Till the cow said, “ I die,’' and the goose ask’d cc Why 
And the dog said nothing, but search’d for fleas. 

The farmer he strode through the square farmyard ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese ) 

His last brew of ale was a trifle hard, 

The connexion of which with the plot one sees. 

The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue eyes ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 

As she sits in her lattice and shells her peas. 

The farmer s daughter hath ripe red lips ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Ovei tables and chairs with apparent ease. 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair, 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 


SIR EGLAMORE 

Samuel Rowlands 

Sir Eglamore, that worthy knight, 

He took up his sword and he went for to fight * 
And as he rode over hill and dale, 

All armed with a coat of mail, 

There starts a huge dragon out of her den, 
ich had killed I know not how many men. 

**a , la , lanky-down-dilly. 

[ 5 ] 



This dragon had a plagucy hard hide, 

Which could the strongest steel abide ; 

No sword will enter him with cuts, 

Which vexed the knight unto his guts ; 

But when he saw Sir Eglarrtore- 

II you’d but heard how the dragon did roar. 

Fa, la, lanky-down-dilly . 

To it they go, and fiercely fight * 

The whole of a day from morn till night. 

With choler great the knight did burn, 

He watched tHe dragon a good turn, 

And as a-yawning she did fall, 

He thrust his sword in, hilts and all. 

Fa, la, lanky-down-dilly . 

The sword it was a right good blade, 

As ever Turk or Spaniard made ; 

The dragon laid her down and roared. 

The knight was sorry for his sword, 

And, riding thence, said, “ I forsake it, 

He that will fetch it, let him take it ! ” 

Fa, la, lanky-down-dilly . 

When all was done, to the ale-house he went, 
And presently all of his tuppence was spent. 

He was so hot with fighting the dragon 
That nought could quench his thirst but a flagon. 
So here’s to the knight, and as many more 
Who are all as brave as Sir Eglamore ! 

Fa, la, 

Fa, la. 

Fa, la, lanky-down-dilly . 


FOUR AND TWENTY DRUMMERS 

Anonymous 

It is my lady’s holiday ; 

Therefore let us be merry. 

Four and twenty drummer-boys all in a row ; 
Four and twenty drummer-boys all in a row ; 
There was rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub down below ! 

[ 6 ] 


It is my lady’s holiday ; 
Therefore let us be merry. 


Four and twenty cymbals all in a row ; 

Four and twenty cymbals all in a row ; 

There was clash ! clash down below ! 

Rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub down below ! 

It is my lady’s holiday ; 

Therefore let us be merry. 

Four and twenty castanets all in a row ; 

Four and twenty castanets all in a row ; 

There was clickety-clack ! clickety-clack down below ! 

Clash ! clash down below ! 

Rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub down below ! 

It is my lady’s holiday ; 

Therefore let us be merry. 

Four and twenty triangles all in a row' ; 

Four and twenty triangles all in a row. 

There was tinkle-tankle ! tinkle-tankle down below' ! 
Clickety-clack ! clickety-clack down below' ! 

Clash ! clash down below ! 

Rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub down below' ! 

It is my lady’s holiday ; 

Therefore let us be merry. 

Four and twenty basses all in a row ; 

Four and twenty basses all in a row. 

There was zoomba-zoomba ! down below' ! 

Tinkle-tankle ! tinkle-tankle down below ! 

Clickety-clack ! clickety-clack down below’ ! 

Clash ! clash down below ! 

Rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub down below ! 

It is my lady’s holiday ; 

Therefore let us be merry. 

There was rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub ! rub-a-dub! rub-a dub ! 
Clash ! clash ! clash ! clash ! 

Clickety-clack ! clickety-clack ! clickety-clack ! clickety-clack 
1 inkle-tankle ! tinkle-tankle ! tinkle-tankle ! tinkle-tankle ! 
Zoomba-zoomba ! zoomba-zoomba ! down below' ! 

[ 7 ] 



MEG MERRILIES 

John Keats 

Old Meg she was a gipsy, 

And lived upon the moors ; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries. 

Her currants, pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine w’as dew of the wild white rose 
Her book a church-yard tomb. 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 

And, stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

But every morn, of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 

She plaited mats of rushes, 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on : 

God rest her aged bones somewhere ! 

She died full long agone ! 


THREE MEN OF GOTHAM 
Thomas Love Peacock 

Seamen three ! What men be ye ? 

Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine. 

And your ballast is old wine. 

[81 


Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on board we will thee lift. 

No : I may not enter there. 

Wherefore so ? 

’Tis Jove’s decree, 

In a bowl Care may not be. 

In a bowl Care may not be. 

Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No : in charmed bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl ? 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine. 

And your ballast is old wine. 


Section II 



THE SONG OF THE BOW 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


What of the bow ? 

The bow was made in England 
Of true wood, of yew-wood, 

The wood of English bows ; 

So the men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 

What of the cord ? 

The cord was made in England, 

A rough cord, a tough cord, 

A cord that bowmen love ; 

And so we will sing 
Of the hempen string, 

And the land where the cord 

[ 9 ] 


was wove. 



What of the shaft ? 

The shaft was cut in England, 

A long shaft, a strong shaft, 

Barbed and trim and true ; 

So we’ll drink all together 
To the grey goose-feather, 

And the land where the grey goose flew. 

What of the mark ? 

Ah, seek it not in England, 

A bold mark, our old mark 
Is waiting over-sea. 

When the strings harp in chorus, 

And the lion flag is o’er us, 

It is there that our mark will be. 

What of the men ? 

The men were bred in England, 

The bowmen, the yeomen, 

The lads of dale and fell. 

Here’s to you—and to you ! 

To the hearts that are true, 

And the land where the true hearts dwell ! 


AN ELEGY ON THAT GLORY OF HER SEX 

MRS. MARY BLAIZE 

Oliver Goldsmith 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word- 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom passed her door, 

And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor- 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wondrous winning, 

And never followed wicked ways- 

Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 

With hoops of monstrous size, 

She never slumbered in her pew- 

But when she shut her eves. 

/ 

[ ro ] 



Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 

The king himself has followed her- 

When she has walked before. 

But now, her wealth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead, 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore- 

For Kent Street well may say, 

That, had she lived a twelvemonth more, 
She had not died to-day. 


DRAKE’S DRUM 

Sir Henry Newbolt 

Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away, 

(Gapten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay, 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-and-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the night-tide dashin’, 

He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 

Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 

(Gapten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

“ Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 

Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we drumm’d them long ago.’ 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas come, 
(Gapten, art tha sleepin 5 there below ?) 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 

And dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 

Gall him when ye sail to meet the foe ; 

Where the old trade’s plyin’ and the old flag flyin’ 

They shall find him ware and wakin’, as they found him long 

[ ii ] 



LOCK THE DOOR, LARISTON 

James Hogg 

T L u C !l th S do °T’ Lariston > Lion of Liddesdale : 
oc Vu e door, Lariston, Lowther comes on • 

1 he Armstrongs are flying, ’ 

The widows are crying, 

The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone ! 


Wh the ^ 00 c’ Lariston,—high on the weather-gleam 

See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky_ S 

Yeomen and carbineer, 

Billman and halberdier, 

Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry ! 


Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston ? 

Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye ? 

1 hou bold Border ranger, 

Beware of the danger ; 

Thy foes are relentless,'determined, and nigh.” 

“Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here • 

Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might_ 

Linhope and Sorbie true, 

Sunhope and Milburn too, 

Gentle in manner, but lions in fight ! 

I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array ; 

Come all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 

Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray ! ” 

Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warrior’s shout, 
.Lances and halberds in splinters were borne * 

Helmet and hauberk then, 

Braved the claymore in vain, 

Buckler and armlet in shivers were shorn. 


See how they wane—the proud files of the Windermere ! 
Howard ! Ah, woe to thy hopes of the day ! 

Here the wide welkin rend, 

<t While the Scots’ shouts ascend- 

Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye ! ” 


[ 12 ] 



THE OWL 
Alfred^ Lord Tennyson 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 

And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 

. Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 


GATHERING SONG 
OF DONALD THE BLACK 

Sir Walter Scott 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

[ 13 ] 



Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 
See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 


OFF THE GROUND 

Walter de la Mare 

Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 

Out of their coats 

They slipped right soon 
And neat and nicesome 
Put each his shoon. 

One—Two—Three ! 

And away they go, 

Not too fast 

And not too slow ; 

Out from the elm-tree’s 
Noonday shadow, 

Into the sun 

And across the meadow. 

Past the schoolroom 
With knees well bent, 

Fingers a-flicking, 

They dancing went. 

Upsides and over, 

And round and round, 

They crossed click-clacking 
The Parish bound ; 

[ J 4 ] 
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By Tupman’s meadow 
They did their mile, 
Tee-to-tum 

On a three-barred stile. 

Then straight through Whipham 
Downhill to Week, 

Footing it lightsome 
But not too quick, 

Up fields to Watchet 
And on through Wye, 

Till seven fine churches 
They’d seen skip by— 

Seven fine churches, 

And five old mills, 

Farms in the valley, 

And sheep on the hills; 

Old Man’s Acre 

And Dead Man’s Pool, 

All left behind 

As they danced through Wool. 
And Wool gone by 
Like tops that seem 
To spin in sleep 

They danced in dream : 

Withv- 

Wei lover- 

Wassop- 

Wo- 

Like an old clock 
Their heels did go. 

A league and a league 
And a league they went, 

And not one weary 
And not one spent. 

And lo ! and behold ! 

Past Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its waters 
The great green sea. 

Says Farmer Bates : 

I puffs and I blows, 

What’s under the water 
Why no man knows!” 

Says Farmer Giles : 

My mind comes weak, 

And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek.” 

[ 15 ] 



But Farmer Turvey, 

On twirling toes, 

Ups with his gaiters, 

And in he goes : 

Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 
On their twangling harps 
In a sea-green day; 

Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair. 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yellow hair . . . 
Bates and Giles 
On the shingle sat, 

Gazing at Turvey’s 
Floating hat. 

But never a ripple 
Nor bubble told 
Where he was suppine 
Off plates of gold. 

Never an echo 

Rilled through the sea 
Of the feasting and dancing 
And minstrelsy. 

They called—called—called: 

Came no reply : 

Nought but the ripples 5 
Sandy sigh. 

Then glum and silent 
They sat instead 
Vacantly brooding 
On home and bed, 

Till both together 
Stood up and said : 

“ Us knows not, dreams not 
Where you be, 

Turvey, unless 

In the deep blue sea ; 

But axcusing silver- 

And it comes most willing- 

Here’s us two paying 
Our forty shilling ; 

For it’s sartin sure, Turvey, 
Safe and sound, 

You danced us square, Turvey, 
Off the ground ! ” 

[ 16 ] 



THE LOSS OF THE 


ROYAL GEORGE 


£ £ 


William Cowper 


Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore ! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George , 

With all her crew complete ! 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tears that England 
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Her timbers yet aie sound, 

And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder. 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the waves no more. 


WEATHERS 

Thomas Hardy 


(i) 

This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 

And so do I ; 

When showers betumble the chestnut spikes, 

And nestlings fly : 

And the little brown nightingale bills his best, 
And they sit outside at “ The Travellers’ Rest,” 
And maids come forth sprig-muslin drest, 

And citizens dream of the south and west, 

And so do I. 


(ii) 

This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 

And so do I ; 

When beeches drip in browns and duns, 

And thresh, and ply ; 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe. 
And meadow rivulets overflow, 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row. 
And rooks in families homeward go. 

And so do I. 
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YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

Thomas Campbell 

Ye Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag haS braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe : 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave— 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 
And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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THE WAR SONG OF DINAS VAWR 

Thomas Love Peacock 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition ; 

We met a host and quelled it ; 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 

On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 

We made a mighty sally ’ 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us ; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them : 

They struggled hard to beat us ; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 

As we drove our prize at leisure, 

The king marched forth to catch us : 

His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

While others cut his head off. 

We there, in strife bewildering, 

Spilt blood enough to swim in : 

We orphaned many children, 

And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen ; 

The heroes and the cravens. 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 

We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 

Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him that owned them : 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us ; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus. 
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AUGURIES 

William Blake 

A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State. 

A gamecock clipped and armed for fight 
Doth the rising sun affright. 

Each outcry of the wounded hare 
A fibre in the brain doth tear. 

A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 

He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men. 

The lamb misused breeds public strife 
And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 

The bleat, the bark, the bellow, and roar, 
Are waves that beat on Heaven’s shore. 


Section III 

CEREMONIES FOR CHRISTMAS 

Robert Herrick 

Come, bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys. 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 

While my good dame, she 
Bids you all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 

On your psalt’ries play, 

That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-teending. 

Drink now the strong beer, 

Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is a-shredding ; 

For the rare mince-pie, 

And the plums stand by. 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading. 
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THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN 

Thomas Campbell 


On Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flashed the red artillery. 


And redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of blood-stained snow, 
And bloodier yet shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn ! but scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part, where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
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BOOT AND SADDLE 

Robert Browning 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 
Rescue my Castle, before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery grey. 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d say ; 
Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray 
God's luck to gallants that strike up the lay 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! ” 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array : 
Who laughs, “ Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! ” ? 


Who ? My wife, Gertrude ; that, honest and gay. 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, “ Nay ! 

I’ve better counsellors ; what counsel they ? 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! ” 


THE SANDS OF DEE 
Charles Kingsley 

cc O Mary, go and call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee ; ” 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land : 
And never home came she. 
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c Oh ! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea ? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea : 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


WAR SONG OF THE SARACENS 

James Elroy Flecker 

We are they who come faster than fate : 

we arc they who ride early or late : 

We storm at your ivory gate : 

Pale Kings of the Sunset, beware ! 

Not on silk nor in samet we lie, 

not in curtained solemnity die 
Among women who chatter and cry, 

and children who mumble a prayer. 

But we sleep by the ropes of the camp, 

and we rise with a shout, and we tramp 
With the sun or the moon for a lamp, 

and the spray of the wind in our hair. 


From the lands, where the elephants are, 
to the forts of Merou and Balghar, 

Our steel we have brought and our star 
to shine on the ruins of Rum. 

We have marched from the Indus to Spain, 
and by God we will go there again ; 
We have stood on the shore of the plain 
where the Waters of Destiny boom. 

A mart of destruction we made 

At Jalula where men were afraid, 

For death was a difficult trade, 

and the sword was a broker of doom ; 
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And the Spear was a Desert Physician 
who cured not a few of ambition, 

And drave not a few to perdition 

with medicine bitter and strong : 

And the shield was a grief to the fool 
and as bright as a desolate pool, 

And as straight as the rock of Stamboul 
when their cavalry thundered along : 
For the coward was drowned with the brave 
when our battle sheered up like a wave, 
And the dead to the desert we gave 

and the glory to God in our song. 


SONG OF THE PIRATES 

Anonymous 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 

All things we have ready, and nothing we want, 

To furnish our ships that rideth hereby ; 

Victuals and weapons they be nothing scant, 

Like worthy mariners ourselves we will try. 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 

The flags be new trimmed, set slanting aloft. 

Our ship for swift swimming, oh she doth excel, 

We fear no enemies, we’ve escaped them full oft. 

Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 

And here is our master excelleth in skill. 

And our master’s mate he is not to seek ; 

And here is a boatswain will do his good will, 

And here is a ship-boy ; we never had leak. 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 

If fortune then fail not, and our next voyage prove. 
We will return merrily, and make good cheer. 

And hold all together as friends linked in love, 

The cans shall be filled with wine, ale and beer. 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth. 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from* the north. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

Alexander Pope 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 


THE TIGER 
William Blake 

Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 

On what wings dared he aspire ? 

What the hand dared seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 

What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil ? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee ? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

Lord Byron 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved and for ever grew still 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sw'ord, 
Hath melted like snow' in the glance of the Lord ! 


CARGOES 

John Masefield 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalw'ood, cedarwood, and sweet wdiite wine. 
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Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

iJippmg through the Tropics by the palm-green shores 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack 

Butting through the Channel in the mad March davs 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 

William Blake 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


And did the countenance divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 

From the Book of Daniel 

Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and 
drank wine before the thousand. 

Belshazzar, whiles he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the golden 
and silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
of the temple which was in Jerusalem ; that the king, and his princes, 
his wives, and his concubines, might drink therein. 

Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple 
of the house of God ; 

And the king, and his princes, his wives, and his concubines, drank in 
them. 

They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone. 

In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over 
against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
palace ; 

And the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 

Then the king’s countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled 
him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote 
one against another. 

The king cried aloud to bring in the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and 
the soothsayers. 

And the king spake and said to the wise men of Babylon : 

Whosoever shall read this writing, and shew me the interpretation 
thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about 
his neck, and shall be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

Then came in all the king’s wise men : but they could not read the 
writing, nor make known to the king the interpretation thereof. 

Then was Daniel brought in before the king. 

And the king spake and said unto Daniel : 

Art thou that Daniel, which art of the children of the captivity of 

Judah, whom the king my father brought out of Jewry? I have heard 

of thee that thou canst make interpretations, and dissolve doubts. 

Now if thou canst read the writing, and make known to me the 

interpretation thereof, thou shalt be clothed with scarlet, and have a 

chain of gold about thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler in the 
kingdom. 

Then Daniel answered and said before the king : 

Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another ; yet I will 

read the writing unto the king, and make known to him the 
interpretation. 
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1°U, O Belshazzar, hast lifted thyself up against the Lord of heaven : 
an ^j ^ve brought the vessels of his house before thee, and thou, 
and thy lords, thy wives, and thy concubines, have drunk wine in 
t em , and thou hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, 
iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know : and the 

od in whose hand they breath is, and whose are all thy wavs, hast 
thou not glorified. 

Then was the part of the hand sent from him ; and this writing was 
written. 

And this is the writing that was written i 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 

This is the interpretation of the thing : 

MENE ; 

God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 

TEKEL ; 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting. 

PERES ; 

Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 

Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel with scarlet, 
and put a chain of gold about his neck, and made a proclamation 
concerning him, that he should be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

In that night was Belshazzar the king slain. 


THE HAG 

Robert Herrick 

The hag is astride, 

This night for to ride, 

The devil and she together ; 

Through thick and through thin. 
Now out and then in, 

Though ne’er so foul be the weather. 


A thorn or a burr 
She takes for a spur ; 

With a lash of a bramble she rides now, 
Through brakes and through briars. 
O’er ditches and mires, 

She follows the spirit that guides 
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No beast for his food 
Dares now range the wood, 

But hushed in his lair he lies lurking ; 
While mischiefs, by these, 

On land and on seas, 

At noon of night are a-working. 

The storm will arise 
And trouble the skies 
This night ; and, more for the wonder 
The ghost from the tomb 
Affrighted shall come, 

Call’d out by the clap of the thunder. 


Section IV 


MIDNIGHT SONG 

William Shakespeare 

Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All his weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 

From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house. 
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TO SPRING 

William Blake 


O thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 

Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring ! 

The hills tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear ; all our longing eyes are turned 
Up to thy bright pavilions : issue forth, 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime ! 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments ; let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath ; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee. 

Oh deck her forth with thy fair fingers ; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom ; and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languished head, 
Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee ! 


THE SONG OF THE UNGIRT RUNNERS 

Charles Hamilton Sorley 

We swing ungirded hips, 

And lightened are our eyes, 

The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize. 

We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 

But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 

The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 

The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 

Does the tearing tempest pause ? 

Do the tree-tops ask it why ? 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky. 
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The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize. 

But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 

And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 


TE MARTYRUM CANDIDATUS (WHITE HORSEMEN) 

Lionel Johnson 

Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of Christ ! 

White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, the Knights of God. 
They, for their Lord and their Lover who sacrificed 
All, save the sweetness of treading where He first trod ! 


These, through the darkness of death, the dominion of night, 
Swept, and they woke in white places at morning tide: 

They saw with their eyes, and sang for joy of the sight, 

They saw with their eyes the Eyes of the Crucified. 


Now whithersoever He goeth, with Him they go : 

White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, oh, fair to see 
They ride, where the Rivers of Paradise flash and flow, 
White Horsemen, with Christ their Captain : for ever He ! 


A BALLAD TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

(OF THE SPANISH ARMADA) 

Austin Dobson 


King Philip had vaunted his claims ; 

He had sworn for a year he would sack us ; 
With an army of heathenish names 

He was coming to fagot and stack us ; 

Like the thieves of the sea he would track us, 
And shatter our ships on the main ; 

But we had bold Neptune to back us,— 

And where are the galleons of Spain ? 
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His carackes were christened of dames 
To the kirtles whereof he would tack us ; 
With his saints and his gilded stern-frames, 

He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us : 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 

And Drake to his Devon again, 

And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus,— 

For where are the galleons of Spain ? 

Let his Majesty hang to St. James 

The axe that he whetted to hack us ; 

He must play at some lustier games 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us ; 

To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain ; 

Alas ! that his Greatness should lack us !— 
But where are the galleons of Spain ? 

Envoy 

Gloriana !—the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain ; 

He must reach us before he can rack us,... 
And where are the galleons of Spain ? 


LINES FROM “ ULYSSES ” 

Alfred^ Lord Tennyson 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

5 Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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THE WILD JOYS OF LIVING 

Robert Browning 


Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock up to rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree,—the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water,—the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal—the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust’s flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever in joy ! 


SHEFFIELD DAWN 
D. G. Bridson 

Heraldic siren puts away 

Its muted trumpet till mid-day, 

And try-your-strength machines no more 
Clock on late-comers at the door. 

The raucous hobnail boot withdraws 
To silent sand of foundry floors, 

And brace and buckle take the strain 
And bending men fall to again. 

The hand upon the hammer locks 
In steady grip to good hard knocks, 

The spanner tightens on its nut, 

The cutting edge begins to cut. 

The grating shovel starts to stoke 
With graded scrap and coal and coke, 
And waggons, hoppers, pans and skips 
Are loaded up like trading ships. » 

The furnace doors are opened wide 
Upon the boiling iron inside, 

And rake and lever prod about, 
Persuading in or hooking out. 
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And from the press and from the mill 
The red-hot beans begin to spill, 

As practice uses overmuch 

The thousand-ton hydraulic touch. 

And from the foundry and the forge 
The glowing hundredweights disgorge 
In battered lump and dinted clot 
As tough as Hell and twice as hot. 

The raging furnaces devour 
Volcanic fodder by the hour 
To belly up a mighty cud 
Of molten lava like a flood. 

The shouts of men are lost once more 
In Industry’s regathering roar, 

As Manhood grinds beneath its heel 
The flesh of iron and blood of steel. 

And pent Prometheus-like apart 
A God submits with groaning heart, 
As thundering machinery breaks 
The back of earth, and heaven shakes. 


Section V 

MAN, THE METAL-WORKER 

D. G. Bridson 

Limbed in a God’s likeness that lacks no courage, 
May what will mutiny the man is master, 

Oldest artificer of an eternal earth. 

Heat of the forge-hammer is in his heart-beat 
As blithely his back bends above his anvils, 
Fashioning miracles. The hard machine 
Throbs to the thewed arm that gives it throttle, 
And from his furnaces a flaming prisoner 
Pours in a great impotence of pionioned sunlight. 
Maelstrom of a defiant metal to serve mankind. 
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THIS ENGLAND 
William Shakespeare 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


THE LAST CHANTEY 

Rudyard Kipling 

Thus said The Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim, 

Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree : 

“ Lo ! Earth has pass’d away 
On the smoke of Judgement Day. 

That Our word may be established shall We gather up the sea ? ” 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners : 

“ Plague upon the hurricane that made us furl and fleet ! 

But the war is done between us, 

In the deep the Lord hath seen us— 

Our bones we’ll leave the barracout’, and God may sink the sea ! 

Then said the soul of the Angel of the Off-shore Wind : 

(He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed breakers flee) 

“ I have watch and ward to keep 
O’er Thy wonders on the deep, 

And Ye take mine honour from me if Ye take away the sea.” 

sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners : 

“ Nay, but we were angry, and a hasty folk are we ! 

If we worked the ship together 
Till she foundered in foul weather, 

Are we babes that we should clamour for a vengeance on the sea ? 

said the souls of the slaves that men threw overboard : 
K-ennelled in the picaroon a weary band were we ; 

But Thy arm was strong to save, 

And it touched us on the wave, 

And we drowsed the long tides idle till Thy Trumpets tore the sea. 
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Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 

Plucking at their harps, and they plucked unhandily : 

“ Our thumbs are rough and tarred, 

And the tune is something hard— 

May we lift a Deepsea Chantey such as seamen use at sea ? 99 

Then said the souls of the gentlemen-adventurers— 

Fettered wrist to bar all for red iniquity : 
cc Ho, we revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s ; 

Heave or sink it, leave or drink it, we were masters of the sea ! ” 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 

Crying : ct Under Heaven, here is neither lead or lea ! 

Must we sing for evermore 
On the windless, glassy floor ? 

Take back your golden fiddles and we’ll beat to open sea ! ” 

Then stooped the Lord, and He called the good sea up to Him, 

And ’stablished his borders unto all eternity, 

That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure, 

They may enter into galleons and serve Him on the sea. 

Sun , wind , and cloud shall not fail from the face of it , 

Stinging , ringing spindrift , nor the fulmar flying free ; 

And the ships shall go abroad 
To the Glory of the Lord 

Who heard the silly sailor-folk and gave them back their sea ! 

FOR THE FALLEN 

Laurence Binyon 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 

Solemn the drums thrill : Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 

They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 

Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 

They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 
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They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old : 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 

They mingle not with their laughing comrades again ; 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home ; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time : 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 

But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the night ; 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 

To the end, to the end, they remain. 


THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA 

IN SHIPS 

From Psalm 107 

They that go down to the sea in ships, 

That do business in great waters ; 

These see the works of the Lord, 

And His wonders in the deep. 

For He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 

Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, 

They go down again to the depths : 

Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, 

And stagger like a drunken man, 

And are at their wits’ end. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And He bringeth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then they are glad because they are at rest ‘ 

So He bringeth them unto the haven where they would be. 

? l Vr at would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness, 

And tor His wonderful works unto the children of men. 
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PIED BEAUTY 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 

Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow ; 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim ; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls ; finches 5 wings ; 

Landscape plotted and pierced—fold, fallow, and plough 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange ; 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how ?) 

With swift, slow ; sweet, sour ; adazzle, dim ; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change : 

Praise Him. 

THE AGINCOURT SONG OF VICTORY 

Anonymous 

Deo gralias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 

Our King went forth to Normandy, 

With grace and might of chivalry ; 

The God for him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore England may call, and cry 

Deo gratias : 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 


He set a siege, and sooth for to say. 

To Harfleur town with royal array ; 

That town he won and made a fray, 

That France shall rue till Doomesday. 

Deo gratias : 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 

Then went our King with all his host 
Through France for all the Frenchmen’s boast ; 
He spared for dread nor least nor most. 

Till he came to Agincourt coast. 

Deo gratias : 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 
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Then for sooth that Knight comely 
In Agincourt field he fought manly, 
Through grace of God most mighty 
He had both the field and the victory : 

Deo gratias : 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 


Now gracious God he save our King, 
His people and all his well willing. 
Give him good life and good ending, 
That we with mirth may safely sing 

Deo gratias : 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria ! 


LEVIATHAN : THE CROCODILE 

From the Book of Job 

Who can strip off his outer garment ? 

Who shall come within his double bridle ? 

Who can open the doors of his face ? 

Round about his teeth is terror. 

His strong scales are his pride, 

Shut up together as with a close seal. 

One is so near to another 

That no air can come between them. 

His neesings flash forth light. 

And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning torches. 

And sparks of fire leap forth. 

Out of his nostrils a smoke goeth, 

As of a seething pot and burning rushes. 

His breath kindleth coals 

And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 

In his neck abideth strength, 

And terror danceth before him. 

The flakes of his flesh are joined together : 

They are firm upon him ; they cannot be moved. 
His heart is as firm as a stone ; 

Yea, firm as a nether millstone. 
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If one lay at him with a sword, it cannot avail ; 

Nor the spear, the dart, nor the pointed shaft. 

He counteth iron as straw, 

And brass as rotten wood. 

The arrow cannot make him flee : 

Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. 

Clubs are counted as stubble : 

He laugheth at the rushing of the javelin. 

His underparts are like sharp potsherds : 

He spreadeth as it were a threshing wain upon the mire. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot : 

He maketh the sea like ointment. 

He maketh a path to shine after him ; 

One would think the deep to be hoary. 

Upon earth there is not his like, 

That is made without fear. 

He beholdeth everything that is high : 

He is king over all the sons of pride. 


TARANTELLA 

Hilaire Belloc 

Do you remember an Inn, 

Miranda ? 

Do you remember an Inn ? 

And the tedding and the spreading 
Of the straw for a bedding, 

And the fleas that tease in the High Pyrenees, 

And the wine that tasted of the tar ? 

And the cheers and the jeers of the young muleteers 
(Under the dark of the vine verandah) ? 

Do you remember an Inn, Miranda ? 

Do you remember an Inn ? 

And the cheers and the jeers of the young muleteers 
Who hadn’t got a penny. 

And who weren’t paying any. 

And the hammer at the doors and the Din ? 

And the Hip ! Hop ! Hap ! 

Of the clap 

Of the hands to the twirl and the swirl 
Of the girls gone chancing, 
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Glancing, 

Dancing, 

Backing and advancing, 

Snapping of the clapper to the spin 
Out and in— 

And the Ting, Tong, Tang of the guitar ! 
Do you remember an Inn, 

Miranda ? 

Do you remember an Inn ? 

Never more ; 

Miranda, 

Never more. 

Only the high peaks hoar : 

And Aragon a torrent at the door. 

No sound 

In the walls of the Halls where falls 
The tread 

Of the feet of the dead to the ground. 
No sound: 

Only the boom 

Of the far Waterfall like Doom. 


SHAMEFUL DEATH 

William Morris 

There were four of us about that bed ; 

The mass-priest knelt at the side, 

I and his mother stood at the head, 
Over his feet lay the bride ; 

We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though his eyes were open wide. 

He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day, 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit pass’d away, 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 
And the trees were merely grey. 

He was not slain with the sword, 

Knight’s axe, or the knightly spear, 
Yet spoke he never a word 
After he came in here ; 

I cut away the cord 

From the neck of my brother dear. 
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He did not strike one blow, 

For the recreants came behind, 

In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to find, 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 

That the twilight makes it blind. 

They lighted a great torch then, 

When his arms were pinion’d fast, 

Sir John the Knight of the Fen, 

Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 

With knights threescore and ten, 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my hair is all turn’d grey, 

But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago on a summer day, 

And am glad to think of the moment when 
I took his life away. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my strength is mostly pass’d, 

But long ago I and my men, 

When the sky was overcast, 

And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights all of you, 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true, 

And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 


NIGHT MAIL 
W. H. Auden 

This is the night mail crossing the border, 
Bringing the cheque and the postal order. 
Letters for the rich, letters for the poor. 

The shop at the corner and the girl next door. 
Pulling up Beattock, a steady climb— 

The gradient’s against her, but she’s on time. 

Past cotton grass and moorland boulder 
Shovelling white steam over her shoulder. 
Snorting noisily as she passes 
Silent miles of wind-bent grasses. 
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Birds turn their heads as she approaches, 

Stare from the bushes at her blank-faced coaches. 

Sheep dogs cannot turn her course, 

They slumber on with paws across. 

In the farm she passes no one wakes. 

But a jug in the bedroom gently shakes. 

Dawn freshens, the climb is done. 

Down towards Glasgow she descends 

Towards the steam tugs yelping down the glade of cranes, 
Towards the fields of apparatus, the furnaces 
Set on the dark plain like gigantic chessmen. 

All Scotland waits for her : 

In the dark glens, beside the pale-green lochs 
Men long for news. 

Letters of thanks, letters from banks, 

Letters of joy from girl and boy, 

Receipted bills and invitations 
To inspect new stock or visit relations, 

And applications for situations 

And timid lovers’ declarations 

And gossip, gossip from all the nations, 

News circumstantial, news financial, 

Letters with holiday snaps to enlarge in, 

Letters with faces scrawled in the margin, 

Letters from uncles, cousins and aunts, 

Letters to Scotland from the South of France, 

Letters of condolence to Highlands and Lowlands, 

Notes from overseas to Hebrides- 

Written on paper of every hue, 

The pink, the violet, the white and the blue. 

The chatty, the catty, the boring, adoring, 

I he cold and official and the heart’s outpouring 
Clever, stupid, short and long, 

The typed and the printed and the spelt all wrong. 

Thousands are still asleep 
Dreaming of terrifying monsters, 

Or a friendly tea beside the band at Cranston’s or Crawford’s. 

A.sieep in working Glasgow, asleep in well-set Edinburgh 
Asleep in granite Aberdeen. 

They continue their dreams ; 

But shall wake soon and long for letters. 

And none will hear the postman’s knock 

Without a quickening of the heart, 

For who can hear and feel himself forgotten ? 
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THE DANIEL JAZZ 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 

Darius the Mede was a king and a wonder. 

His eye was proud, and his voice was thunder. 

He kept bad lions in a monstrous den. 

He fed up the lions on Christian men. 

Daniel was the chief hired man of the land. 

He stirred up the jazz in the palace band. 

He whitewashed the cellar. He shovelled in the coal. 
And Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul / 5 
Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul.” 

Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell. 

He ran upstairs. He answered the bell. 

And he would let in whoever came a-calling : 

Saints so holy, scamps so appalling. 

Old man Ahab leaves his card. 

Elisha and the bears are a-waiting in the yard. 

Here comes Pharaoh and his snakes a-calling. 

Here comes Cain and his wife a-calling. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego for tea. 

Here comes Jonah and the whale, 

And the Sea ! 

Here comes St. Peter and his fishing-pole. 

Here comes Judas and his silver a-calling. 

Here comes old Beelzebub a-calling.” 

And Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul.” 
Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying : “ Lord, save my soul.” 

His sweetheart and his mother were Christian and meek. 
They washed and ironed for Darius every week. 

One Thursday he met them at the door : 

Paid them as usual, but acted sore. 

He said : “ Your Daniel is a dead little pigeon. 

He’s a good hard worker, but he talks religion.” 

And he showed them Daniel in the lion's cage. 

Daniel standing quietly, the lions in a rage. 

His good old mother cried :— 
c< Lord, save him.” 
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And Daniel’s tender sweetheart cried :— 

Lord, save him.” 

And she was a golden lily in the dew. 

And she was as sweet as an apple on the tree. 
And she was as fine as a melon in the corn-field, 
Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea, 

Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea. 

And she prayed to the Lord :— 

Send Gabriel. Send Gabriel.” 

King Darius said to the lions :— 

“ Bite Daniel. Bite Daniel. 

Bite him. Bite him. Bite him ! ” 

Thus roared the lions :— 

" We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 

We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel. 

Grrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr. 

Grrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr.” 

And Daniel did not frown, 

Daniel did not cry. 

He kept on looking at the sky. 

And the Lord said to Gabriel :— 

Go chain the lions down, 

Go chain the lions down. 

Go chain the lions down. 

Go chain the lions down.” 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Daniel got out of the den, 

And Daniel got out of the den, 

And Daniel got out of the den. 

And Darius said : “ You’re a Christian child,” 
Darius said : “ You’re a Christian child ” 

Darius said : “ You’re a Christian child,” 

And gave him his job again, 

And gave him his job again, 

And gave him his job again. 


i 
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Section I 


SCHOOL’S OUT 

William H. Davies 

Full Chorus: A. 

, j j 

^ Girls scream, 

J J 

Boys shout; 

J J 

Dogs^bark, 

Schools out. 

J J 

Cats run, 

-n j 

Horses shy; 

J“3 J 

Into trees 

J J 

Birds fly. 

J J 

Babes wake 

J“3 J 

Open-eyed; 

J~“3 J 

If they can, 

J J 

Tramps hide. 

J J 

Old man, 

-T3. J 

Hobble home; 

-n. j 

Merry mites, 

j J 

Welcome! 
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I-N AND O-U-T 

Nursery Rhyme 

Full Chorus:* A . 


With strict rhythm J = 


9o 


„ J J J J 

I-N spells ‘in’.. 




I U- h 

1 was in my kitchen 




J J 

Doing a bit of stitching, 

J J J 

Old Father Nimble 


/■ 3 J~3 J J 

Came and took my thimble, 


Xl JT1 J-3 J 

I got up a great big stone, 




... J~3 J 

Hit him on the belly bone 

J J J J J 

O-U-T spells ‘out’. 

LOWLANDS, AWAY 

Sea Shanty 

Fu 11 Chorus : A. Semi- choruses : B&C. One Soloist 

J, ‘° fd * r " 7 3 H J ' / 3 . J 

^ dreamed a dream the other night* 

i-h J J) J—3 j. 

Lo zvland s, azvay, my love! 

J 3 J. J) j 

My love she came dressed all in white 

1/ J J>|J. 

Lozvlands y azvay! 


(mji) H 


A 


( m 7>) D 


("if) A 
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J> J—3 J. J> J—J J 

(P) C She came to me at my bedside; 

|J> J J>J 3 J. 

(////>) Lowlands, away, my love! 

(V ) c All dressed in white like some fair bride. 

iJ> J JhJ. 

(////>) >1 Lowlands, away! 

J> J—3 J. J> J 3 J 

(/#>) jB No sound she made, no word she said; 

|J> J J>J—3 J. 

(P) A Lowlands, away, my love! 


J 3 iJ. J>iJ. J> J 


(pp) Solo 

And then I knew my love was dead 


|J> J JMJ 

(pp) A 

Lowlands, away! 


ij> j j'y 

(echo) 

Lozvlands , a way ! 


f r -hiJ 

(echo) 

Azvay! 


PADDY O’FLYNN 

Anonymous 

Full Chorus: A. 

\r~r~2 j— r~3 ij j "3 j 

Paddy O’Flynn had no breeches to wear, 

r 3 i J 3“3 J J 3 iJ 3“3 J. 

So he bought him a sheepskin and made him a pair; 

r i n~~} j J~i i rn j 

With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 

ij «n j j) u j j j 

‘Bedad! this is foine!’ said Paddy O’Flynn. 
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OH, WAKE DAT GIRL! 

Sea Shanty 


J 


- 80 


l-ull_Chorus: A Semi-choruses B and C One Soloist 

n 


3 





("if) Solo Inebber s ee de like since I bin born. 




- - - - „ j~(j 

When a big buck nigger wid his sea-boots on. 
Says, 


(/>/>) B 




j 



ij> 


(f) B ( Chorus) 


C 


Solo 


‘Johnny come down to Hilo 

U J i J. 

Poor old man.’ 

J i Jh J 

Oh, wake her! 

ij> J 

Oh, shake her! 

I 





43 


<<M, wa ke dal gj rl wid ^de b lue dress on. 
When Johnny comes down lo Hilo 

IJ J J. 

Poor old man. 


Os 









<"*A> Solo I lub a little K al from across de sea 

She’s a dusky beaut y and she says To 
(J'O) B -Oh Johnny come down to Hilo 

U J IJ. 

Poor old man.* 

(./\) Chorus 


43 


me 


151 ] 



J 



(mf) Solo 


rj JIM 


(jv) B 


A 


Oh were you ebber down Carolina way, ^ 
WOiere dey pick de cotton on a summers day. 


When Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

I J J J- 

Poor old man. 


(S) Chor us ___ ___ , 

7 ^ ijn .n 1J7 rtri) 

(////*) SoZo Did you ebber see our Plantation boss. 


\tfty ) out-u x_yici yuu truuci uui x idlUdliUll uubb 

■3=^ tj—□ j—= i j—3 ro) 

And de^obtailed mule ^and^ de^big black hoss, 
(pp) B When Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

u j u. 

A Poor old man. 

(y) Chorus 

7>u j j j r~i i n r 0=3) 

(P) So/o Inebber see de like since I bin born, , 


i neDDer see ae iiKe since i Din Dorn, 

T=} \J~3 J J J J 1/^3 JV 

When a big buck nigger wid his sea-boots on. 
Says, _ _ 

3 JT 3 l-h J- 

‘Johnny come down to Hilo, 

iJ J U. 

Poor old man.’ 

j ij j 

horus) Oh, wake her! 

|J> J 

Oh, sh ake h er!^ j j 

Oh, wake dat girl wid d e blue dress on * 
When Johnny comes down to Hilo, 

u J U 

Poor old man. 


(mf) B 

("if) A 


(/) B (Chorus) 


C 


(p) Solo 

(y) a 
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WIDDEGOMBE FAIR 

Anonymous 


Full 


J 


= 70 


(my) 1st Solo 


A 


1st Solo 


A 


2nd Solo 


A 


1st Solo 


B 


A 


C 


Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: Sand C. Two Soloists. 

^ I J J _ m 

Tom^Pearse^Toni^Pearse, lend me your grey 

down along, o ut alon g, lee 

t ,fT3 1J «n j i jr~rj j 

For^I want for to ero to Widdecombe Fair, 


J. 


1*> 


mare, 





VVT Bi U_ ^ re ^ er j J a n Stewer, Pete r Gurney 

Peter jDavy,J 3an Vwhid J do n, hI^v Hawk, 

Old Cobley and all. 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and^all.”^ 


) 


Cl 




ij. nj jiL. _ „ 

And when s hall I se e again my grey 

A 11 i - - - I i j J J 

AH along down alon g, out along, lee. 

u J j) i*rj j j 

<4 By F rida y soo n, or Saturday noon, 


J. 


mare?” 



A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 


u j j> im j 

ThenFriday came, and Saturd ay noon, 

i-m / T3 um j 

Ad al ong, down alo ng, out along, lee. 




ButTom Pearse’s old mare her hath not trotted home. 




A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc 
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B So Tom Pearse he got up to the top o’ the hill, 

IJHT3 S. T3 |JT" T2 J 

A All along, down along, out along, lee. 

rz ij . i j j— j~i i nr~} j 

C An’ he see’d his old mare down a-making her will. 



A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 

rz u. 3 j j. j j i j - ' j"j j. 

(/>)B So Tom Pearse’s old mare her took sick and her died, 

|JT3 l T3 iJ~T3 J 

A All along, down along, out along, lee. 

> 1 /— n j tj i/ r~3 j. 

C And Tom he sat down on a stone and he cried, 

A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 

j=^ ij rz j sz iJ «n J- 

(tw\B When the wind whistles cold on the moor of a night, 

|JTJ J - n iJTTJ J 

^ All along, down along, out along, lee. 

j> ij. 3 j j— n ij n j. 

C Tom Pearse’s old mare doth appear, gashly white, 

rz i nr 

A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 

j) ij. 2 J J 3 3 l-T 3 3 J. 

(, whispered ) And all the long night b e heard skirling and groans, 

ijm jtj ijrn j 

>1 All alone, down along, out along, lee. 

J-3 |J—n U J> j 

C From Tom Pearse’s old mare wi her rattling bones, 

rz i nr 

A Wi’ Bill Brewer, etc. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 

Robert Herrick 


Mysteidously J - to ^ 

("if) C ome, g uard this night t he Ch ristmas pie 

J === S J : J 3 J. 

Tha^^ie th ief, th ough ne’er s o sly. 


) 


t pp) 




With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nmh 

A IJ) j s 

To catch it 

u. j> n j j j 

From him who all alone sits there 

J J J 3 J. 

Havin g his eyes still in his ear 

J~T3) ' 

And a deal of nightly fear 

ij> j 

To watch it. 





BALLAD 

Charles Stuart Calverley 

I his ballad ” is, in a sense, a humorous criticism on the older 
ballads. It pokes fun at the characteristics of these old poems, 
at their refrains consisting of apparently nonsensical jingles, at 
their conventional descriptions of characters, and at their more 
than occasional obscurity. Its last two lines humorously sum up 

the author’s opinion—not his real opinion, of course—on the whole 
subject of ballads, when he says : 

/ met a ballad , I can't say where , 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these . 

This extract forms Part i of the poem. Part 2 finishes with these 
two lines : 

And this song is consider'd a perfect gem , 

And as to the meaning , it's what you please. 



full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

£ |J j lJ JO. 

The auld wif e sat at h er i vied door 

J J J J=S 1J > j 

{Butter and e^s and a pound of cheese ) 
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Jmj;— n m u j>j 

B A thing she had frequently done before, 

.n ij ~t~3 j rz i> j j 

And her spectacles lay on her apron’d knees. 

«h |JT3 J J°^ |J> J J. 

C The piper he played on the hill-top high, 

j j j j i j ^ j 

A (.Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

rz j j j j n ij j 

C Till the cow said, ‘I die,’ and the goose ask’d ‘Why?’ 

J=3 iJ J> J~J —3 U J> J 

And the dog said nothing, but search’d for fleas. 

i> ij—: j~j J —3— 3 u j. 

B The farmer he strode through the square farmyard; 

\j~~n j rz ij j> j 

A (.Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese ) 

ij—3—3 j rz |J> J J 

B His last brew of ale was a trifle hard, 

T=Z i J - 3“3 J u J 

The connexion of which with the plot one sees. 

J> IJ J 3''"3 U J. 

C The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue eyes; 

i J J 3 J .T3 i J J 1 J , 

^4 (Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

J> ij—3 3 J J=3 iJ> J J. 

C She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 

j=3 u j= 3 m u J 1 j 

As she sits in her lattice and shells her peas. 

U J' J J J U JjJ- 

B The farmer’s daughter hath ripe red lips; 

\J~T~3 J rz IJ J> j , 

^4 {Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
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B 




j— r~i j j 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 


C 


iJ J J J .T3 ij> J J 

Over tables and chairs with apparent ease 

^ iJ -h J 3 J iJ J. 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair. 


A 


im j «n ij j 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 



ij Jr: m ij j 

And I met with a ballad, I cant say where, 

. ij j j /n u «h j 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 

SIR EGLAMORE 

Samuel Rowlands 

Full Chorus: A.. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

J -’°^ ij jij ij j 

B Sir Eglamore, that worthy knight, 

IJ J J J J ! J J J J 

He took up his sword and he went for to fight; 

^ iJ J 1 J -T3 ij Ji J 

And as he rode over hill and dale, 

iJ * J -hiJ J 

All armed with a coat of mail, 

£ T? J> J iTTT3 j 

1 here starts a huge dragon out of her den. 



, i J J i J J~3 J. 

Which had killed I know not how many men 


A 


iJ. J. i 

F a , lanky-dozvn—dilly 



JTXS) 

v • f f • 
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J' iJ' J J J>IJ 3 3 J 

This dragon had a plaguey hard hide, 

ij j> j ij j>j 

Which could the strongest steel abide; 

j> i j j> i j s j 

No sword will enter him with cuts, 

s u s j. i m j 

Which vexed the knight unto his guts; 

s ij j> j u j 

But when he saw Sir Eglamore,— 

jmj j> j i j j j j. 

If you'd but heard how the dragon did roar. 

iJ. J. \J~T~1 S J 

Ta, /a, lanky-doivn-dilly . 

m j ;> u j> j 

To it they go, and fiercely fight 

S i J J J> i J J> J 

The whole of a day from morn till night. 

S ii> J J S i J S J 

With choler great the knight did burn, 

S i J S J~J~J i J. J 

He watched the dragon a good turn, 

S U J> J J> iJ J 1 J 

And as a-yawning she did fall, 

J> |J S J J> Ij J> J- 

He thrust his sword in, hilts and all. 

IJ. J. i J - 3 3 J 1 ^-^) 

JPa, la, lanky-dozvn-dilly. 
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Jl u J>J JUJ ^ J 

C The sword it was a right good blade, 

JmJ> J j J> iJ> j j 

As ever Turk or Spaniard made; 

jb i«h J J -b iJ -b J 

The dragon laid her down and roared. 

ij j 

The knight was sorry for his sword, 

* ij j> j j> u j 

And, riding thence, said, T forsake it, 

ij j j j >1 j j 

He that will fetch it, let him take it!’ 

|J. J. \J~T~2 fTO) 

A Fa , la, lanky-down-dilly. 

iJ J 1 J .H |J 3 3 J 

B When all was done, to the ale-house he went, 

.h \J~J~2 J~J~3 \J~J. -3 J 

And presently all of his tuppence was spent. 

.h U «h J i^~3—3 J~J~0) 

C He was so hot with fighting the dragon 

-h i J 3> j J> u J=3 J - 3T3) 

That nought could quench his thrist but a flagon 

j 1 u , j-3 j .ra j j 

^ So here’s to the knight, and as many more 

. 3 ij j n u i>j. 

Who are all as brave as Sir Kglamore! 

|J. J. i 

Fa, la, 

IJ. J. i 

Fa, /a, 

IJ J" J J Ij. J. || 

la, lanky-doucn-dil — ly. 
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FOUR AND TWENTY DRUMMERS 


Full Chorus 

N.B. J = J.= 70 
J. = 70 

ip) Solo 


: A. 


J = 


70 





Anonymous 

Sectional Choruses: B, C, D, E, F. 


One Soloist 


/IJ / J / 1/3 J—J. 

It is my lady’s holiday; 

u / .m j 

Therefore let us be merry. 


•j 


j 







JT3 


Four and twenty drummer-boys all in a row; 

j - 'j'j j j = 3~j j~n j~W) 

Four and twenty drummer-boys all in a row 

_“3 /—3 j 

There was rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub down below! 





J* =70 

(p) Solo 


J = 


70 


c 


B 

J • = 70 


-h fJ / J / i/5 J—J. 


It is my lady’s 

IJ J—J 


holiday; 


3 1/ J 


J 



J 


J 


Therefore let us be merry. 

-T"J J J -TO 

Four and twenty cymbals all in a row; 

J J J J"~3 /"TO J - 03) 

Four and twenty cymbals all in a row; 
There was clash! clash down below! 

Z 3 J 

Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub down below! 





J> IJ / J /I/3 J-—J 

It is my lady’s holiday; 

IJ / J~J~J 1/ J 

Therefore let us be merry. 


J 


[6o] 



J= 


70 









_ . J 

D Four and twenty castanets all in a row- 

„ — _ J) 

Four and twenty castanets all in a row; 

_ _ f. 3 J 

There was clickety-clack! clickety-clack down below! 

J J f .—3 J 

Clash! clash down below! 





C 


B 




J.3 J 

Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub down below! 


J.= 


70 


(p) Solo 


It is my 

IJ 

Therefore 


i JZ J-—J 

holiday; 

i ij) j 

let us be merry 


J J) 

lady’s 

n 


j 


j = 


70 


E 



ho ur and twenty triangles all in a row; 

„ . J -TT=3 ,ri73 

rourand twenty triangles all in a row- 

^=^=3 



jT 


3 J 


£> 



3 


c 


There^was tinkle-tankle! tinkle-tankle down below! 

ffn r .— 3 j 

ljckety j;lack! clickety-clack down below! 

Clash? clash down below! 


B 



J J = 3“J f. 3 j 

Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub down below! 


J.= 


70 


( p ) So/o 


-h IJ J) 

It is my 

U J) 

Therefo 


J J) 

lady’s 

S~J 


re let 


us 


J=3 J—J 

holiday; 

~J \J) J 

be merry 


J 
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j j j j j-3 m j 

Four and twenty basses all in a row; 

r j j j j - ] x~t^ j~oi) 

Four and twenty basses all in a row. 



There was zoomba-zoomba! down below! 


fj J J J J J J X 3 J 

Tinkle-tankle! tinkle-tankle down below! 

J JJ J J J J J X—3 J 

Clickety-clack! clickety-clack down below! 

J J X—3 J 

Clash! clash down below! 

J j j .f = T"3 X 3 J 

Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub down below! 


XU X J X i/3 J*~J. 

("if) Solo It is my lady’s holiday; 

U X J~J—J IX J—J US) 

Therefore let us be merry. 

j =TO j=2 j=3~j j=t~j j = t~j 

(rnf) A There was rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub!rub-a-dub! 

j j j j 

( Clash! clash! clash! clash! ^ 

J j J J J J J “J -HtJ J -FTT3 

Clickety-clack! clickety-clack! clickety-clack! clickety-clack! 

J J J J J J J"3 j J J j J J J J 

Tinkle-tankle! tinkle-tankle! tinkle-tankle! tinkle-tankle! 
Zoomba-zoomba! zoomba-zoomba down below! 
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MEG MERRILIES 

John Keats 


Full Chorus: A. 


Semi-choruses: B. and C. 


J = 


= 80 


("if) A 


(P) 


* J—3 J —3 ^ J 

Old Meg she was a gipsy, 

«r> j-j j j j j. 

And lived upon the moors; 

-h ^“3 j:-3 J-3 J —t 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

j=~3 j—j j j j j. 

^A nd h er house^as out of door s. ^ 
Her apples were swart blackberries, 

-h -F"3. J 3 J. 

^Her curr ants, pods o’ broom; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose 

J> J ~3 J J J. 

Her book a church-yard tomb. 


("if) B 


(P) 


Ji J \f~i. J 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

^ J J J J J . 

Her si sters larchen trees; 

J 3 J 3 l-F^ J 

Alone^wit h her great family 

She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 


J> Jr-j. j-j-3 j. 

^No d ormer many a noon, 

And J^ Stea Jn^ su Pper L ^he would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 
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( "if ) c 


O') A 


( mf) 


(Slower j/jj) 



But every morn, of woodbine fresh 

J-3 J=3 J 

She made her garlanding - , 

J~3 S .—3 J -3 jr-Q 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 



She wove, and she would sing. 

J" J 3 JT 3 J. 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 

J) «F3. J. 3 J 

She plaited mats of rushes, 


J) \J) J \F S 3 J 

And gave them to the cottagers 

J) J~3 FI ^ J 

She met among the bushes. 






A 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 

J. J=3 J 

And tall as Amazon; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

3) J 3 J 3 J 

A chip-hat had she on: 

God rest her aged bones somewhere! 

j j j. jij 

She died full long agone! 
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THREE MEN OF GOTHAM 
Thomas Love Peacock 


Full Chorus: A. 


Trio: B. 


Soloist: C. 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 



J-3 J—J J 

Seamen three! What men be ye? 





J 

Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

j>. j j=? j—j j—fi) 

Whither in your bowl so free? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

7 





J (73) 

The bowl goes trim.The moon doth shine. 

UJ -MJ J. 

And our ballast is old wine. 




J)J -MJ J 

And your ballast is old wine. 


B 


C 


B 


C 


B 


C 


A 



- - 3 J~3 J. 

Who art thou, so fast adrift? 




. . . J 3 J 

I am he they call Old Care. 

J—3 J 






Here on board we will thee lift. 

- - -H- J 

No*. I may not enter there. 

J—3 J. f3) 

Wherefore so? 

,-h S- 3 J 

Tis Jove’s decree, 

. ,J , J J~3 J 03) 

in a bowl Care may not be. 

In a bowl Care may not be. 
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A Fear ye not the waves that roll? 

J 


B 





A 


No: in charmed bowl we swim. 

J 

charm that floats the bowl? 





B 


What the 

-T3. 

Water 





J - (5) 

may not pass the brim. 

J 3 J 05) 

goes trim. The moon doth shine. 




J ^ J J. 

And our ballast is old wine. 


A 



J) J J) J j 

And your ballast is old wine. 

Section II 

THE SONG OF THE BOW 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Full Chorus: A. 


Semi-choruses: 5, CyJD, E and F. 


J , 


so 


(S)A 


( m p) B 


J. J=^ J. 

What of the bow? 

J) 




J 


The bow was made in England 


A 


j j - : j s~ 0) 

Of true wood, of yew-wood, 
The wood of English bows; 

J J - 3 J. 

So the men who are free 




J J U. 

Love the old yew-tree 

U. ^=3 IJ J 

And the land where the yew-tree 



J 

grows 
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(y) A 

i rn P) c 

( n[f > A 


<S) A 

( ™p ) D 

( mf ) 


(y> >4 

('"/>> E 


What of the cord? 

* f .—3 I .—3 -h J 

The cord was made in England, 

J / 3 J J - ® 

A rough cord, a tough cord, 

A cord that bowmen love; 



J. J. 

And so we will sing 

J- iJ.. 

Of the hempen string, 

J. J=3 J. J) J 



And the land where the cord was wove. 


J- J. 

What of the shaft? 

/ 3 J —3 J 

I he shaft was cut in England, 

J / 3 J J 

A long shaft, a strong shaft, 

r 3 /— 3 j. 

Barbed and trim and true: 




|J J~3 i«h J 

So we’ll drink all together 

U J ii>J 

To the grey goose-feather, 

IJ. 




U 


J 


IJ 


And the land where the grey goose fie 


w 


J- F3 J. 

What of the mark? 

Ah, seek it not in England, 
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("if) A 


f A 


mp 




(f) A 


-h'j i —3 j r~g) 

A bold mark, our old mark 

j—j n j . 

Is waiting over-sea. 

J =3 J ^“3 iji J 

When the strings harp in chorus, 

F=J 1/3. J 3 i / J 

And the lion flag is o’er us, 

/5 iJ. J' 55 ? U J J 

It is there that our mark will be. 

J. F5 J. 

What of the men? 

* S. 3 J~~2 J 

The men were bred in England, 

^ ij' j ^ iji j 

The bowmen, the yeomen, 

The lads of dale and fell. 

F^ |J. /“3 U. 

Here’s to you-and to you! 

F=3 iJ. /^ U. 

To the hearts that are true, 

F=3 U. /=3 J J U 

And the land where the true hearts dwell! 
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AN ELEGY ON THAT GLORY OF HER SEX, 

MRS. MARY BLAIZE 

Oliver Goldsmith 


Full Chorus; A . 


Semi-choruses: B and C. 


With mock solemnity J = 70 


•N J"~J J~3 J~3 J~~0) 

B Good people all, with one accord, 

•FT J. 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 



/J. ^ J /“3 JTT3) 

Who never wanted a good word — 


C 


i> J-3 J-3 J. 

From those who spoke her praise 


B 






J 


J 



The needy seldom passed her door, 


) 


J> J~J J-3 J. 

And always found her kind; 


-r"3 J~3 J - 3 J T3) 

She freely lent to all the poor — 


C 


Who left a pledge behind. 


B 


-h 


J. J J J j. 

c>ne strove the neighbourhood to please 



J j j) j 

With manners wondrous winning, 

f 3. -T3. ,T~3. j—0) 

And never followed wicked ways 


C 


Unles's when she was sinning. 
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B 


C 


B 


C 


A 


A 


/ 3 J“ 3 «T3. J"T3) 

At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoops of monstrous size, 

* rz. * j j“s r~o) 

She never slumbered in her pew 


But when she shut her eyes. 


j —3 /—3 r 3 rr3) 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more; 

* -3 J 3 J13) 

The king himself has followed her— 

J) 



S 3 J. 

When she has walked before. 

A J—3 «T-3 J=T3 -H3) 

But now, her wealth and finery fled, 

J) n. J 3 -h J- 

Her hangers-on cut short all; 

The doctors found, when she was dead, 

.n «n. j 

Her last disorder mortal. 


> 






ji 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore — 
For Kent Street well may say, 






That, had she lived a twelvemonth more, 
She had not died to-day. 


) 
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DRAKE’S DRUM 

Sir Henry Newbolt 


J. 


Full Chorus: A.. 


Semichorus: H. 


One Soloist 


70 


(v)A 


B 


A 



T’J J J) J 





J 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Di^s Bay 
An’ dreamin’ ar'l the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-and-toe, 

J J |J) J J J J) J 

An’ the shor e-lights flashin’, an’ the night-tide dashin’, 

J 3 J~3 J). J “ J 3 JSJ 

ilu st?0s 0t ar 1 so plainly as hu saw et long ago. 


J 


A Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas 

J) J J=~2. J ~.—3 J 

B (Capte n, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

-T3. J~3 I J) J J) I J~. 3 j- 3 j. 

A Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dr eam in’ ar l the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
So/o“Take my drum to England, hang et b'y the shore, 

I J) J J~ J. J~ J. J. 

Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 

^ J J) J J) J1 3 J ■ 3 I J) J 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven 

IJ> J J=3 \J> J 






J ^ I J) J J=3 J- 3 

An 



J 




J 




cp) A 


B 


A 


cres, 


KV) 


J-J J J J 1/ J -T—3 /"3. J 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas come, 

J JF=3 /“3. J-3 J 

Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below? 

J“””3 J! 3 I-h J. l-h J IJ. 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 

And dreamin 1 arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 


A J J=3 J J l-h J J 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 


Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 


J= =3 U J l.hJ J=3 IJ J lU 

Where the old trade’s plyin’ and the old flag flyin’ 

They shall find him ware and waking as they found him 

J. -hJ 

long ago. 

LOCK THE DOOR, LARISTON 

James Hogg 

(in this arrangement verses 3, 5 and 8 have been omitted.) 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses; 5 and C. 

J.-O J"—3 3 ij*? J JT~1 J 

( p) B “Lock the door, Lariston, Lion of Liddesdale; 


j .—3 j \n j /tj \jj j 

“Lock the door, Lariston, Lion of Liddesdale; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther com es on; 

/ J J J J“ J • KJ) 

The Armstrongs are flying, 

-FT J J~ J- 0) 

The widows are crying, 


-h -m j—j j- 

The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone 
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( 1 >) 


B 


("if) B 


f. 3 J FZ J iJ J 

Lock the door, Lariston,— high on the weather-gle 


U Fz j. 

See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky 




J—3—3 

Yeomen and carbineer, 



J—J -3 

Billman and halberdier, 



J n -F3T“3 j j=3 j. 

Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry! 


J 3 3 J 3“3 J“3 J J J 

Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston? 


J 3 3 J ' 7""3 J /-} J 

Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye? 

-h J 3 3 J J. (j) 


J 

1 hou bold Border ranger, 

^ J 



.h 


J 3“{3) 

Beware of the danger; 

j- j j -r-j—3 j. 



Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh.” 


</>) c 


44 


fj—j j j— n 

Little know you of the hearts I have hidden 



J 


here 


-T3 


T . . 1 J J-J- 

Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might 

«r 3 3 J“"3 3 

Linhope and Sorbie true, 

J—J 3 J - 3—3 

Sunhope and Milburn too, 

« T"J. 



Gentle in manner, but lions in fight! 
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J- 3 J J J J J J J J J J 

I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn and Netherbie, 

J—J~3 J - J-3 J J^J. 

Old Sim of Wbitram, and all his array; 

J -F=3 l-F 3 ? J 

Come all Northumberland, 

J 3 3 J=^ J 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 

J J U J == 3 J. 

Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray!” 

J \J = 2 J J 3 3 J 

Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warrior’s shout, 

•F”J 3 •TT 3 /T 3 J. 

Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 

•FT 3 J 3 3 

Helmet and hauberk then, 

•T-3—3 J—3 3 

Braved the claymore in vain, 

j. 3 3 .m .ft—3 j. 

Buckler and armlet in shivers were shorn. 


See how they wane— the proud files of the Windermere! 

I.h J—J IJ J=^ J J 5 ^ J- 

Howard! ah, woe to thy hopes of the day! 



Here the wide welkin rend, 



While the Scots’ shouts ascend— 


j=m j=3 j iJ^n j 

“Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye! 
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THE OWL 

Alfred,, Lord Tennyson 


J = 80 
(v') B 






(Echo) 


(j/p) A 




Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

-h . _ 

When cats run home and light is come, 

X S ~3 J J J — 3 J. 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 

j. * j. 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

. _ . J. 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

J. 

And the whirring sail goes round; 

-MJ. J) J—3 J 3 J- 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

IJ J. -F3 J"“3 J. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 


) 








(////*) C 


{Echo) 


(jrp) A 






J) .n. J—3 J—3 / t3) 

When merry milkmaids click the latch, 

J* 

And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 

J 

And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch, 

J. 

Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

3 









Twice or thrice his roundelay; 

-NJ. -h J 3 J”3 J. 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

J) U . J- J“3 J-3 J. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 
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GATHERING SONG 
OF DONALD THE BLACK 

Sir Walter Scott 


Full Chorus: j4. m Semi-choruses: B and 

With insistent rhythm J.= so 

j ra— 3 j=3 j 

A Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

.j j 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

J 3 3 -T J3 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 

, -3 J -1 J 

Summon Clan C onuil, 

j:—J3 J"“73 

Come away, come away, 

j j=? i/i j 

Hark to the summons! 

-r—3—3 jr—3-3 

Come in your war array, 

j— 3—3 -h j 

Gentles and commons. 







•n-3 3 j 

Come from deep glen,and 

A 

From mountain so rocky; 

J) J—3-3 

The war-pipe and pennon 

J 3””3 

Are at Inverlochy. 

J-3 3 J-7“—3 

Come every hill-plaid, and 

J-3-3 J 

True heart that wears one, 

J-3 3 J-3-3 

Come every steel blade, and 

ji j 


) 



Strong hand that bears one 
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(pp) A 



crcs. 


(//■> 


-T-3”3 J-3-3 

Come as the winds come, when 

f~J~. 3 J 

Forests are rended, 

-T ^”3 J 3 3 

Come as the waves come, when 

J' J J -h J 

Navies are stranded: 

J 3—3 «T“3—3 

Faster come, faster come, 

J 3 3 J 

Faster and faster, 

j.. j i j ^ j. 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

—3 J 

Tenant and master. 

J-3-3 J—3-3 

hast they come, fast they come; 

J -F == 3 LhJ 

See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 

J 31 3 J 

Blended with heather. 

J J J J J J 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

J-3—3 J 

forward each man set! 

J—3 —3 J-J J 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 

J J I -h J 

Knell for the onset! 


r 771 


OFF THE GROUND 

Walter de la Mare 


Full Chorus: A.. Semi-choruses: B and C. Two Soloists. 

Strict rhythm J=«0 




J 7=3 

Three jolly Farmers 

J- 7=3 J 

Once bet a pound 

J 




Each dance the others would 

J 



Off the ground. 




Out of their coats 

A J-3 J~ (3) 

They slipped right soon 

Ji 

And neat and nicesome 

j 

Put each his shoon. 







One 


Two 




Three! 

J 

And away they go, 

• 

Not too fast 

J) J~3 J 

And not too slow; 





Out from the elm-tree’s 




Noonday shadow. 
Into the sun 







And across the meadow 


« 
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B 


C 


B 


C 



J 


7=V 


Past the schoolroom 
With knees well bent, 

i) 






Fingers a- flicking. 

They dancing went. 

j) 

Upsides and over, 

J* J-3 J—(3) 

And round and round, 

J* J-3 J- J (J) 


They crossed click-clacking 

J* j— t3> 

The Parish bound; 

J- J (j) 

By Tupman’s meadow 










They did their mile, 

i) 

Tee-to-turn 

On a three-barred stile 

J-3 

Then straight through Whipham 

J”J 

Downhill to Week, 

» 



B 

A 3 J _ . 

>1 hooting it lightsome 

J 3 J . 

But not too quick, 

r „ - r j (j) 

c Up fields to Watchet 
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B 

A 

C 

B 

C 

B 

A 


C 

B 


J J—3 r~ 0) 

And on through Wye, 
Till seven fine churches 




) 


They’d seen skip by 




Seven fine churches, 

^ J—3 J 

And five old mills. 


J 7=3 

harms in the valley. 



> 




7 J 7=3 J 

And sheep on the hills; 

) 

Old Man’s Acre 

7 J-3 J 

And Dead Man’s Pool, 

) 


J 

All left behind 







) 


As they danced through 

7 J-3 -TT3) 

And Wool gone by 

7 J-3 / 0) 

Like tops that seem 

3) J—3 J (3) 

To spin in sleep 
They danced in dream: 


Wool 



Withy 



Wellover 


[ Bo] 



c 

B 

A 


1 Solo 


2 Solo 



Wassop 



Wo 


J 


3 J 



) 


Like an old clock 

J) J—3 i~~T3) 

Their heels did go. 

J J 0? 




A league and a league 

J— (3) 

And a league they went, 

J> J-3 msi 

And not one weary 


it J—3 X—0) 

And not one spent. 

-Ft -T-^=3 J □) 


And lo! and behold! 



7 3 J 

Past Willow-cum-Leigh 

-TT“a) 

Stretched with its waters 

J J J. (it) 

The great green sea. 

i> i~"3 X-C3) 

Says Farmer Bates: 

7 J 7=3 J. (3) 

“I puffs and I blows, 

X i~3—3 -FT - 0) 

What's under the water 
Why no man knows!” ^ 

Says Farmer (Tiles: ^ 


[ 8t ] 


(/rtf) A 





4 4 


My mind comes weak. 




) 





And a good man drownded 

is i~3 J“""T3) 

Is far to seek’.’ 


) 


i -r-3 .TTT3) 

But Farmer Turvey, 

i .n J 

On twirling toes, 


j 



rr~n 


Ups with his gaiters, 

i J ~3 J 

And in he goes: 

J- 

Down where the mermaids 

) 






Pluck and play 




On their twanglingharps 

J 

In a sea-green day; 


J— P3) 




J- 

Down where the mermaids. 





XT3) 


X 3 J. 

finned and fair, 

J- 

Sleek with their combs 

i S~i. J. 

Their yellow hair... 

s. -3 J—03) 

Bates and 


-T3. J 

On the shingle sat. 
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B 


C 


(j>) A 


Gazing at Turvey’s 


Floating hat. 

x m rr 

But never a ripple 

-h n. j 

Nor bubble told 




Where he was. supping 

-h I. -3 J 

Off plates of gold. 

-T3~3 n. 

Never an echo 



Rilled through the sea 



Of the feasting and dancing 

-fi J~J J~0) 

And minstrelsy. 

j j j. 

They called— called— called: 

|J. -hiJ 

Came no reply; 

j. -n ij) j 

Nought but the ripples’ 

ij>j. u. 

Sandy sigh. 

U. -h i-h j 

Then glum and silent 

U. -h U 

They sat instead 


j 

Vacantly brooding 
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1 & 2 Solo 


^ IJ. J) |J. 

On home and bed, 

j'' u. -h i-h j 

Till both together 

> u. j> u. 

Stood up and said: 

J 3 J 3 

“Us knows not, dreams not 

J-3 J 

Where you be. 





f~J —3 .r-o?) 

Turvey, unless 

J~Q 3) 

In the deep blue sea; 

-T3 .H*®) 

But axcusing silver— 

fTtJ) 

And it comes most willing— 

-h j—j r~rO) 

Here's us two paying 




Our forty shilling; 

• J 7=3 

For it's sartin sure, Turvey, 





J 


Safe and sound, 

J) J-3 J 


0) 


7=3 

You danced us square, Turvey, 

J 

Off the ground!'” 



[8 4 j 



THE LOSS OF THE “ ROYAL GEORGE 

William Cowper 


Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 
With solemnity J - 60 

J. J. 

(/>) A Toll for the brave, 

Th e bra ve that a re no more! 
All sunk bene ath the wave 

J J—J -F"3. J. 

Fast by their native shore! 


(m/>) 


^ \j) j u. 

Eight hundr ed of the brave, 

3. JT 3 J. 

Who se cou rage well was tried, 

-T—3 -rj. j. 

Had made the vessel heel, 

^ \J) J u. 

And laid her on her side. 


J) J 


3 S .3 J. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds 

j> u-j'j jj j 

And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal GeoT m g r e J 
With all her crew complete! 


(jw) A 


J. J. 

Toll for the brave! 

J"-"3 J - ? J. 

Br ave K empenfelt is gone; 

rf^ J J < J” J J. 

His last sea-fight is fought, 

J> J—J J. 

rlis work of glory done. 


[s 5 j 


(mp) C 


c 


(mf)B 

|c 

(cres .) 


It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock; 

J) J-3 f2. J. 

She sprang no fatal leak; 

J) j j. 

She ran upon no rock. 

j) j~j == r = r = i j. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

Ji J~3 J~3 J. 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 

J) IJ J J~3 J 

With twice four hundred men. 

I. -3 J=? J 

Weigh the vessel up, 

J) l J) J J. 

Once dreaded by our foes! 

J -r—3 ij. 

And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes. 

^ j—j j—j j. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

J) J—J f J~3 J 

And she may float again, 

F\all charged w^th England’s thunder, 

j) «n 3 j" J- j *. 

And plough the distant main. 
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But Kempenfelt is gone, 

J) |-T3 J J) |J. 

His victories are o’er; 

•h IJ. J=3 J |J> J 

And he and his eight hundred 

-h S .—3 J J J 

Shall plough the waves no more. 


WEATHERS 

Thomas Hardy 


j Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: 5 and C. 

”°J.. J J J J. J J |J 

Onf)B This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 


iJ J)\J 

A And so do I; 

D «h J -h J 3 3 J) J |J 

When showers betumble the chestnut spikes, 

ij>' j ij 

And nestlings fly: 

I.TT 3 J J J J J> U 

And the little brown nightingale bills his best, 

J == ^ lJ -h J J^ 1-^=3 J iJ 

And they sit outside at “The Travellers’ Rest” 

I J. J J) I «h J I J 

And maids come forth sprig-muslin drest, 

. i /T3 . j i j -h i j 

And citizens dream of the south and west, 

, J) IJ J)\J. 

A And so do I. 


[s 7 ] 


J 


= fiO 


(mp) C 


A 


C 


A 


J, : J J~J. J |j> j u 

This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 

J> iJ JMJ 

And so do I; 

•h i J J -h i J J) i j 

When beeches drip in browns and duns, 

I J J) IJ 

And thresh, and ply; 

J) \J J) J J) |J |J 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe. 


l«h J J J —J 

And meadow rivulets overflow, 

J' U J> J) J |J J=3 J 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row. 


-h |J J) J |Jl J |J 

And rooks in families homeward go, 

|J JMJ. 

And so do I. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

Thomas Campbell 

Full Chorus: A.. Semi-choruses: B and C. 


("if) A 


Convincingly J = ro 

J) IJ J)\J) J 

Ye Mariners of England 

I. 3 -T3. J. 

That guard our native seas! 



j: 


J) J 3 -T 3 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 


-h i -h J i J- , 

The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
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(y) 


("S') B 


(S') A 


("S') c 


J) I .—3 S3. J. 

To match another foe: 

A J X-3 J. 


And sweep through the deep, 



J. 

While the stormy winds do blow; 












While t he battle rages loud and long 

J. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

j i j) j 

The spirits of your fathers 

A A-3 S3, j. 

Shall start from every wave — 
for the deck it was their field of fame, 

A lA J J=3 ij. 


) 



And Oce an was their grave: 

J) J". 3 S~3- JT3. J—C3 

Where Blak e a nd mi ghty Nelson fell 

J J J. 

Tour manly hearts shall glow, 

““ I. 



a J 3 J- 

As ye sw eep thro ugh the deep. 
While the stormy winds do blow; 






While t he battle rages loud and long 

A . , - ,J~ J J. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



) 


A. S~3. J-3 |J> J 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 
No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain 



) 


waves 


[s 9 ] 


<y> A 


(S) A 


(»in 


(/) 


(dirriA 



(Rail.) 


j> j—«rj j j j. 

Her home is on the deep. 

j> u> j j= 3 «n. jt3) 

With thunders from her native oak 


She quells the floods below 

J. J-l J. 

As they roar on the shore, 



. _ . . _ J. 

When the stormy winds do blow; 









When the battle rages loud and long, 

J. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 






j) n j) j 

The meteor flag of England 

J) -T~3 -T3. J. 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

J 3 r~i. J —3 J 03) 





Till danger’s troubled night depart 

J. 

And the star of peace return. 

J“3 J 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

J. J=3 J. 

To the fame of your name, 

J. 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

«T3. . 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

J 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 













* 
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THE WAR SONG OF DINAS VAWR 

Thomas Love Peacock 


Full Chorus: A.. 


J= 


70 


(S)A 


Semi-choruses: B and C 


jS 




li> 3 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

J 3 LhJ 

^But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We ther efor e deemed it meeter 

«T3. J7™3 |3>3 

To carry off the latter. 

JT 3 JT3 Lh J 

We mad e an expedition*, 

3“"3 3""^ |J> 

met a host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 

JT 3 J-3 I3> J 

And killed the men who held it 


J 


B 


C 


A 


J) J-} 3~”3 | J) J 

On Dyfed’s richest va lley, 

A - r_3 u> J 

^Where herds of kine were browsing. 
We ma de a mighty sally 

J~3 JT 3 |J) j 

To furnish our carousing. 

J> JT3 S. -3 IJ> j 

rierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

•h I 3 3=^ | 3) 3 

^We met the m, and o’erthrew them: 
The y stru gg led ha rd to beat us; 

I 3 3) I J) 3 

tSut we conquered them, and slew them. 


L 9i ] 



c 

A 

B 



As we drove our prize at leisure. 

The king- marched forth to catch us 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

-T"3 -T3 J-3 I j) J 

But his people could not match us. 

J> J J—3 J |J)J 

He fled to his hall pillars; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

J" 3 «r 3 i ^ j 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

i«n. j 3 i-h j 

While others cut his head off. 

J" 3 J" 3 |J=^ J 

We there, in strife bewildering-. 

Spilt blood enough to swim in: 

J 3 ,T3. J 

We orphaned many children, 

-b j— j j~i. ij> j 

And widowed many women. 

-h ij> J i-h J 

The eagles and the ravens 

i j .n i«h j 

We glutted with our foemen; 

-h ii> J i«h J 

The heroes and the cravens, 

i J J“3 I J 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 
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A We brought away from battle, 

^And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle. 

And the head of him that owned them: 

J> J~3 «n 3 i^i j 

Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

J? Jr. 3 J-. -3 J -3 J-J73) 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

J“3 I-T3 J i li> J. 

And his overthrow, our chorus. 

AUGURIES 

William Blake 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

J -’° J> J~3. «h J J=3 j 

{nip) A A Robin Redbreast in a cage 

J—3 i -h J J=3 IJ7T3)' 

Puts all heaven in a rage. 

_ J* J J-3=^ J 3 JTT3) 

-o A d°g starved at his master’s gate 

J> J—3 J>J J=3 JTT3) 

Predicts the ruin of the State. 

C A game cock clipped and armed for fight 
Doth the rising sun affright. 

J J I J-3 J7t3) 

B Each outcry of the wounded hare 

J»lJu J =3 J-3 JT3) 

A fibre in the brain doth tear. 
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c 


B 


7 j 3 i 7 j n i j~p) 

A skylark wounded on the wine 

7 nn n‘ 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 

J 7=^ «n 73. J~0) 

He who shall hurt the little wren 


C 


A 


7 17 J 7=3 IJ—3 7773) 

Shall never be beloved by men. 

7 J-3 J—3 J-3. JTT3) 

The lamb misused breeds public strife 
And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 

The bleat, the bark, the bellow, and roar. 
Are waves that beat on Heaven’s shore. 

Section III 


CEREMONIES FOR CHRISTMAS 

Robert Herrick 

Unusual words: Teending; kindlin g. Psaltery: A stringed instrument like a dulcimer, 
played with the fingers or with a plectrum. 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

J = 80 J J 7 ^ J; T3) 

y* A Come, bring with a noise, 

£ w / J 'J JTT3) 

My merry, merry boys. 

The Christmas log to the firing; 

B While my good dame, she 

-TO) 

Bids you all be free. 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 
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(p) c 


With the last year’s bra nd 

f- 3 J J- f3) 

^Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending. 
On your psalt’ries play. 




That sweet luck may 

J - 3=3 J—J*} J) J. 

Come while the log is a-teending. 


(f) A 


J. j j 

Drink now the strong beer. 

Cut the white loaf here. 

The while the meat is a-shredding; 


For the rare mince-pie. 

And the plums stand by, 

J) J~~3 J- J) J. 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading. 


THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN 

Thomas Campbell 


= 70 


Full Chorus: A.. 


(p) A 


IJ> J “ IJ 3 J~0) 

On Linden when the sun was low. 

All blo odless lay the untrodden snow, 

J> J~3 IJ) J IJ-Q) 

And dark as win ter was the flow 

b n s ~3 J=3 J 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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j > j ~3 j~2n. j~m) 

(fp) But Linden saw another sight, 

J 

When the drum beat at dead of niefht, 

J~J J —3 3 J-TJ 

Commanding fires of death to light 

I -h J ^=3 J 

The darkness of her scenery. 


) 


(mf) By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

-h /T3 J 3 «T3 J 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

m «T3 J^3. «T-C3) 

And furious every charger neighed, 

J> r ~3 J—3 J“3J 

To join the dreadful revelry. 


(f) Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

J) J~. 3 J~3 -T3. «TTT3) 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

J> J) J J=? J - 3 J—(3) 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Ji /-3 J 3 J“3 J 

Far flashed the red artillery. 


3) /“3. J—3 J 3 J~T3) 

fm/*) And redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of blood-stained snow, 

J) J-y3 3 J - 3 .H3) 

And bloodier yet shall be the flow 

J> J”3 J"3 J“3 J 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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-h S .—3 J-3 /T JT3) 

('//i/'j 5 Tis morn! but scarce yon lurid sun 

J> .T—3 J—3 .T3 J T3) 

Can pier ce th e war-clouds, rolling dun, 

-h /3“3 S. 3 -T3/j 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


^ J J £ 3- 3 J (J) 

('////') The combat deepens. On, ye brave 

-h JT"3 I J> J I J 

Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

J J~i J-J I~3- J T3 

Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 

j:-3 



3 J. 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 


J J- 3 JT-3 /-J. JT3) 

(/>) Few, ^ ew P art > where many meet, 


The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 

J' J ~3 J~3 J-3 J13) 

And ever y tu r f ben eath their feet 

J> .r3 .T"3 ^=3 J. 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


BOOT AND SADDLE 
Robert Browning 


J-- !Ji> 


Full Chorus: A.. 


Semi-choruses: B and C 


J -T~J—3 IJ J=^|J. 

(S)B Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 

J- J J 



J“ J J 

Rescue my Castle, before the hot day 

J. J J J 3=3 JT3 J. 

-Brightens to blue from its silvery grey, 

J. J- J- J IJ «F3|J. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
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J 


—3~3 J J J J—3 3 J. 

(pp) C Ride past the suburbs, aslee p as you’d say; 

J" J • J J J J J" J. J | J 

Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray 

,J> IJ Jn.n—3 j— 3-3 j. 

<c God's luck to gallants that strike up the lay 

J. |j J=3 j. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 


A 


C 




J 




A 


J —}—3 J. 

Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

J-3-3 J-3—3 J— j —3 J 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array 

3) IJ IJ 3—3 J J=3 IJ- 

Who laughs, “Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 

J. s s j IJ J-3 IJ- 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 






3 / 


_ . _ . ~S‘- 3 J. 

(mf)B Who? M y wife G er trude-, th at , hones t and gay, 

J J J J J J J J J cc 3 

Laughs when you talk of surrendering, Nay! 

«h I «h J 3 J I J-3 3 J- 

I’ve better counsellors; wha t cou nsel they ? 

j. j- j”3 ij -r^iJ. 

(cre5.)yi Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 

THE SANDS OF DEE 

Charles Kingsley 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B an d C. One Soloist. 

J ,6° ^ j—j j—3 j—3 jr. 3 . I J. 

( m p)Solo “O Mary, g o and call the cattle home, 

Ji J~. 3 J~2- I J- 

And call the cattle home, 

J—3 I J- 

A nd ca ll th e catt le^ home 

Across the s ands o f De e;” ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 

J) J~3 J J J- 

And all alone went she. 


(V) A 
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J> S~i J J JT3 J—3 J. 

('jP) The western tide crept up along the sand, 

B And o’er and o’er the sand, 

1 C And round and round the sand, 

J) IJ. J) ij. -b ij. 

As far as eye could see. 

J> J J JT 3 J~ 3 J. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 

-h -H3. J J J 

('/■'P) And never home came she. 


(mp)B 






(m>) 




cc 




J. 

Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating 

J 3 J~3 J. 

A tress of golden hair, 

J 2 J 2 J. 

A drowned maiden’s hair 


J. 

hair 


«n 3 j~3 j. 

Above the nets at sea? 


J> S~3. J~~2. J 3 J—3 JT3) 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 

-h J^ 3 IJ. ^ IJ. 

Among the stakes on Dee.” 

-h J 3 i”3 JT 3 -T“3 J. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

-h -T3. /”“3. J. 

The cruel crawling foam, 

^ -TJ. -n. j. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea: 

-h -T-3 J 3 J 3 J““3 *T3. J. 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 

-hi J. J) i J. -h j 

Across the sands of Dee. 
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WAR SONG OF THE SARACENS 

James Elroy Flecker 


Full Chorus: A. 


Semi-choruses: B and C. 


J.= 8 G 

("if) B We are they who come faster than fate- 

J=? i J 7~3 Jr? J 

o we are they who ride early or late- 

J> I J -P=3 JT3 J. 


-6 We storm at your ivory gate: 

, J- 1 J J) J-J / u—j 

Pale Kings of t he Sunset, beware! 

J J°^3 IJ 

Not on silk nor in samet we lie, 

^“3—3 





_ _ _ _ 1J 

not in curtained solemnity die 

“ J—J—J 





- - _ . J 

Among women who chatter and cry, 

/ J 3 3 J 3 3 I J 

and children who mumble a prayer. 

, „ j J~s IJ 3=3 IJ^—J 

(» j 4 But we s leep by the ropes of the camp, 

J~3 1 J J=3 IJ -F=3 |J—J 

(1/V and w e rise with a shout, and we tramp 

/ = 5 IJ IJ J=3 IJ 

With the sun or the moon for a lamp, 

IJ J=3 IJ J=5 IJ—J 

and the spray of the wind in our hair. 


C 



I J~. 3 3 1/5 J I J—J 

from the lands, where the elephants are. 



~ .n 31 jr— j 

to the forts of Merou and Balghar, 

/ 1 j- 


3 3 


J 



J 


Our steel we have brought and our star 

/ u 

to shine on the ruins of Rum. 
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B 



w i j rj im j 

We have marched from the Indus to Spain, 



„, „ r~n \jr-j 

and by God we will go there again; 




ij n ij n \j 

We have stood on the shore of the plain 



A 


r~n m ijr-j 

where the Waters of Destiny boom. 

$ j~t? r ~ r ^ 

A mart of destruction we made 




a j. j j ij' j 

At Jalula where men were afraid, 


J IJ J == 3 IJ ij 

For death was a difficult trade 



J 



and the sword was a 


m | J-r—-J 

broker of doom: 




J 


And the Spear was a Desert Physician ^ 




I J J J J J J I J" J 

who cured not a few of ambition, 


j u ij r=i jtO) 

And drave not a few to perdition 


J IJ J i J~J—3 |jr—j 

with medicine bitter and strong: 



j j-3 ij ij 

And the shield was a grief to the fool 

I J 

bright 



and 




i J 

a desolate pool, 


[ lOI ] 



( cres .) And as straight as the rock of Stamboul 

J === 3 .|J^J J 3 31 Jr J 

when their cavalry thundered along: 

\JTJ. 3 J J“^ U 

For the coward was drowned with the brave 
when our battle* sheered up like a wave, 

i j rz m j 

Xf And the dead to the desert we gave, 

«n ij'j'jj' ij dJi u 

and the glory to God in our song. 

SONG OF THE PIRATES 

Anonymous 

Heartily J-= so Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: 2?, C, Z). 

J7T3 J7T3 .H3 - 3 J 

(yM Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

ji J—3—3 .r-n ij rz u 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 

j> i j n -rx - 3 j-m j 

All things we have ready, and nothing we want, 

m j j> n~i j. 

To furnish our ships that rideth hereby, 

J J. 3 J~3 TZ i J J 

Victuals and weapons they be nothing scant, 

J> IJ) J J“3 J J J 3 3 J. 

Like worthy mariners ourselves we will try. 

J7T3 J7T3 jn. J 

(y*)^ Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

J> J—3—3 J 3~3 i J rZ iJ k 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 



[ I® 2 ] 



r~m j 


J—3~~3 J 

(WO C The flags be new trimmed, set slanting a loft, 

3 J 3 3 J 5 J - 3 J 3 3 J 

Our ship for swift swimming, oh she doth excel, 

J-3—3 J 



«h iJ «h JTr3 

We fear no enemies, we’ve escaped them full oft, 

3 J 3-3 J—J .—3 *TT 3 J. 

Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 





J 

(S) A Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, _ 

J-3-3 J—3—J IJ .= U 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north 


3 IJ J J J J 

(mf) D And here is our master excelleth in skill, 

i ^ j j j^u j> j 



And our master’s mate he is not to seek; 

IJ J“3 J—3-3 J J J j 


And here is a bo atswain will do his good will, 

3 u 3=5 J) J lJ - " 



(r)y* 


3 J. 

And here is a ship-boy; we never had leak 

J 





Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 


J 


3 J 


U 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the 



(mjj) A 


I J 

nort h 


3 J 3 3 J—J 1=J J—T“3. J. 

If fortune then fail not, and our next voyage prove, 

J J—J J J-3 J j IJ 3) |J 


We will return merrily, and make trood cheer. 

3> J—3 3 J- 3 - 3 j 

And hold all together as friends linked in love, 

3 U JT 3 J U 3 ij. 

The cans shall be filled with wine, ale and beer. 


(y) 




, * r "3 - 3 | J 

Lustily, lustily, let us sail forth, 

3 J ^ 3 J—J-JIJ'T'J _ „ 

The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the 



IJ. 

north 
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= so 


(//*/*) A 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

Alexander Pope 

Full Chorus: A. 

* j j \j j j=3 j-j j. 

No m ore shal l nati on against nation rise, 

J> J-J J = TJ f. 3 J~~J j. 

Nor a rdent w arriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er. 

> j-j j—j j-j j—j j. 

The b raze n trumpets kindle rage no more; 

.*> J~J \J> J J J J. 

B ut us eless lances into scythes shall bend, 

J J J I J) J F5 I J J J 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

J \fJJ J u. J J-J j~0) 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 

J rj. j—j. .—j jT-j j. 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun; 

j) . j—j ij) j j. 

1 heir vines a shadow to their race shall yield 

F=J J J—J J. J J. J J 

And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field 

THE TIGER 

William Blake 


J. 


80 


Full Chorus: A. 


Si mi-choruscs: Z? and C. 


O) A 


J—J J~J J J J~(T. 

Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

i«h j r^j i j 

In the forests of the night, 

r —3 rj j—j j 

What immortal hand or eye 

j— j j—j \j=j j , 

framed thy fearful symmetry/ 


1104 ] 



B In what distant deeps or skies 




Burned that fire within thine eyes? 

IJ J 7 “3 J 

On what wings dared he aspire? 





What the hand dared seize the fire? 


(mp) C 


-r==3 J 3=3 ij. 

And what shoulder and what art 


7 7 3 l3>J |J. 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 




When thy heart began to beat, 




What dread hand formed thy dread 


• J 


B What the hammer, what the chain, 


J 

feet ? 





(crcs.) 


Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 

7 -3 J-J J-3 J 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 


j j j j n. j. 

Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 



J. 


imp) C When the stars threw down their spears 

/> J J i J i J ' 

And watered heaven with their tears 



Did he smile his work to see? 

7 J ~~3 7 3 J J j 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


[ io 5 ] 


n ,n n j—(75) 

pv A Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

J=3 |J> J J =3 U 

In the forests of the night, 

J~.—1 J-J J—3 J 

What immortal hand or eye 

J f. 3 J~T \S B J J. 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

Lord Byron 

Full Chorus: A, and Two Semi-choruses 5 and C. 

J -*; ri /7J—J u ij—j—} j 

(S)A The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

j —3 1 rj —3 j— j-j-j j 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

.n |J T~3 J 3 3 |J IJ 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

j=% 1 j 3 3 j j j j. 1 n 

Whe the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galile'eT' 

j —3 u \j~r~i r~r 3 j 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 

s j j " _ 3 .nr-3 m ij 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

J=3 1 J J=3 ST. 3 -r3r“3 J 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 

|J J=3 J- J. J i«h S Ur-'Jtn) 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


B 

("‘S') 

c 

(mp) 
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( p ) A 




(dim.') 


. . J~J~2 J 3 3 iJ J“3 J 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

-h I J 

iathed in the face of the foe as t 

_ ... .. j- j. j u j. j j 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

I J -h J. I J 3 3 Jr-J 


.. ,. . . j—n ij «P3 j 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

J 





And their hearts but once heaved and for ever grew still! 


J> J J""3 J—3—3 .m J 

(j>) B And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 


J 3 3 J 3 3 iJ /“J iJ 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 



U J=3 IJ J J U IJ 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

j) u rz u ij t~3 j 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 




j —n j u 

C And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

u ij f^ ij 

(jp) With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 

i J J. 1-hJnJ i-h ^Ji>iJ 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

J> l-h i-sl J>|J> J-jl J>l J 

(/./>) The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 







J^r“3 u /=3 u 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail 







J 



-m j 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

J-J—J IJ 



IJ. F3 J=3 J 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 

|J>J J, lJr-JJ-3 |J. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
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= 65 

( \mp ) A 


CARGOES 

John Masefield 

Arranged for Three Choruses. A y B y and C 

O ■ ■ - f I-T3J , lj 3 

yuinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 

r • h - 7J ,J> -T3-1 n j 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 








- - - .J3J 

With a cargo of ivory, 

J f. 3 I «h J. 

And apes and peacocks, 

J-3 J 



J J“3 J-3 J J J 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine 


(rnf)B 





0 , - . - - j. \J) J J = 3 |J> J. 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

J? J J == 3 l3> J J=3 IJ J J. 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 

V3 J. 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

J. I-H3 J. 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

. J \J == 2 J -h u. J) J 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 






J = 


#5 




;j j j j"'j' j j 




Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack 

r=i -3=^ J J 3=3 J-3 Jtr?) 


Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 





With a cargo of Tyne coal, 




Road- rail, pig-lead, 

V 'J J 


firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 

William Blake 


J 


Full Chorus: A . Semi-choruses: B and C. 


= 80 


D A J—3 jr~3 J-J j 

(mp) And did those feet in ancient time 

J 




J. 

Walk upon England’s mountains green? 

J J 3 JZI. X—3 J. 

And was the holy Lamb of God 
(dim.) On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


(mjj) C 


(dim.) 


J) -T“3 l-F=3 J JMJ 

And did the countenance divine 

Shi ne for th upon our clouded hills? 

-h «n 3 ij=3 j. ij 3 j. 

And was Jerusalem builded here 

Among these dark Satanic mills? 


(y) ^ 


3" 3 3 «T 3 J 3 J 

Bring^ me my bow of burning gold! 


J 


:/ 


3 3 1^ J 



J 


Bring me my arrows of desire! 


.? 


J 


R ' 3 3 J. J) J J j 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 


3 3 1^ J J> |J. 

tsring me my chariot of fire! 



(dim.) 


d) d_ d J. J J 3 J. 

I win not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall m y sword sleep hi my hand 

*) J 3 J". 3 Jr3 j 

Til^we^have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


[ io 9 J 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 

From the Book of Daniel 

This extract is included as an example of the heightened effect 
that may be given to the well-known stories of the Old Testament 
by arranging them for choral speech. In this instance the Bible 
narrative has been somewhat condensed, but it is otherwise un¬ 
changed. No notation has been added to the words spoken by the 
Narrator or the Soloists. 

Full Chorus : A. Semi-chorus : B. Narrator : N. Two soloists. 

JV Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of 

his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. 

Belshazzar, whiles he tasted the wine, commanded to 
bring the golden and silver vessels which his father 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple which 
was in Jerusalem ; that the king, and his princes, 
his wives, and his concubines, might drink therein. 

Free Tempo 

j— 3 i. — 3 n j> j n n 

A Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken 

rrz iji j rz u. j>ij. 

out of the temple of the house of God. 


j == i u. tj< j ij. rz 

(f) B And the King, and his princes, his wives and his 

i rz j. ij ij> j 

concubines, drank in them. 


J> U f. 3 T. 3 J 3 J. rz 

They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold and of 

ij >j j>ij. j'l.j'j J'ij. rz u 

silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 

A* In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, 

and wrote over against the candlesticks upon the 
plaster of the wall of the king’s palace ; 

j — 3 ij n r~rz j. j> j 

A And the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 

[ no ] 



JV Then the king’s countenance was changed, and his 

thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins 
were loosed, and his knees smote one against another. 

„ |J J~2 J~1 J J~.7*3\fj J 

£> The king cried aloud to bring in the astrologers, 

j“3 ij> j ij ij> j. 

the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. 

jV And the king spake and said to the wise men of Babylon : 

Solo Whosoever shall read this writing, and shew me the 

interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet, 
and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be 
the third ruler in the kingdom. 

A' Then came in all the king’s wise men : but they could 

not read the writing, nor make known to the king 
the interpretation thereof. 

J 3 I-H3J J) |JT3 JT1 J. 

A Then was Daniel brought in before the king. 

A And the king spake and said unto Daniel : 

Solo Art thou that Daniel, which art of the children of the 

captivity of Judah, whom the king my father brought 
out of Jewry ? I have heard of thee that thou canst 
make interpretations, and dissolve doubts. Now if 
thou canst read the writing, and make known to me 
the interpretation thereof, thou shalt be clothed with 
scarlet, and have a chain of gold about thy neck, and 
shalt be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

A r Then Daniel answered and said before the king : 

and solo Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to 

another ; yet I will read the writing unto the king, 
and make known to him the interpretation. 

Thou, O Belshazzar, hast lifted thyself up against the 
Lord of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels 
of his house before thee, and thou, and thy lords, 
thy wives, and thy concubines, have drunk wine in 
them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver, and 
gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, 
nor hear, nor know : and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not 
glorified. 


[ in ] 


JV 

( i>)>) A 
N 

O/') A 



N 


<£fcsXjy') A 


Then was the part of the hand sent from him ; and 
this writing was written. 

And this is the writing that was written : 

l-N J- J. I J) J J)\J) J. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 


This is the interpretation of the thing : 

-h J- 

M E N E ; 

j. * u> j u> j j) in j 

Ood hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 

> J. 

TEKEL, 

IJ. 1/5 J J) |J |J> J. 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting. 

-h J. 

PERES; 

J) \J) J J J~"J j J 

Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 

r. 3 j. 

Medes and Persians. 

Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel 
with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his neck, 
and made a proclamation concerning him, that he 
should be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

r~3 j. j=j ji j j> j j 

In that night was Belshazzar the king slain. 
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THE HAG 


Full Chorus: A Robert Herrick 
Dramatically J.= so 

A \J~T~J j 

( V ) A The hag is astride, 

A. IJ J^ u 

This night for to ride, 

j> J~r~3 u j>ij> j—j 

The devil and she together; 

J> IJ. J=3 IJ 

(p) Through thick and through thin, 

II J) IJ J=3 IJ 

j\ Now out and then in, 

L J> u J> j - j j ij) j- 

/ » Though ne’er so foul be the weather. 


(-!/■) 


A IJ IJ 

A thorn or a burr 

A IJ J^S IJ 

She takes for a spur; 

J=^ IJ J°3 /■"' JV' J IJ. J 

With a lash of a bramble she rides now, 

J> IJ J-3 J^ 

Through brakes and through briars 

J) J J. J JT7T3) 

O er ditches and mires, 

J) J J. J J - 3 3 J. J^ 

She follows the spirit that guides now. 


J-o J) IJ J - 3 IJ 

(t'p) N o beast for his food 

J 3 IJ. A IJ. 

Dares now range the wood, 

J) l J J~3 IJ J 3 |J) J 

But hushed i n his lair h e lies lurking; 

J.=KO J) | J J J J 

(/>/') While mischiefs, by these, 

$ J u 

On land and on seas, 

A IJ A l j lA J—J 

At noon of night are a working. 

C 1 1 3 ] 


The storm will arise 


("if) 


IJ"' J J J. 

And trouble the skies 


J.. I Jr —-j j) u J=g ij> j—j 

This night; and, more for the wonder, 

J) J^~J -^“3 I Jr—-J 

The ghost from the tomb 

J) J ~]—J J. 


Affrighted shall come, 

j. u hti ij) j 

(^Calld out by the clap of the thunder. 

Section IV 


J 


MIDNIGHT SONG 

William Shakespeare 


Full Chorus: A 


Semi-choruses: B and C 


B 


C 


B 


n j. 

Now the hungry lion roars. 







J. 


And the wolf behowls the moon; 



J 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 







All his weary task fordone. 

J. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

J“3 







J. 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 

) 





Puts the wretch that lies in woe 




l-h J f 3 I J 

In remembrance of a shrouq. 

J-JJ J J J - 3 J 03) 

Now it is the time of night 


J 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 






J~3 

Every one lets forth his sprite. 








A 


- - J- 

In t he church-way paths to glide- 

a J J J~Q3) 

And we fairies, that do run 

. - - J- 

By th e triple Hecate’s team, 

I-h J J=3 IJ 

rrom the presence of the sun. 






„ , I J> J J=3 U 

Fol lowing darkness like a dream, 

y—3 ij > j 

Now are frolic: 


O'') 



, - 1 j. 

not a mouse 


J 






J 


j= 


Shall disturb this hallow’d house. 

TO SPRING 

William Blake 

Full Chorus: s4. 


A 


,0 J> S- 3 JTJ 


J 




O t hou wit h dewy locks, who lookest down 

J li> J J=3 |J> J. |J-Q) 

through the clear windows of the morning turn 

* -n j j j j g ’ 


Th ine an gel eyes upon our western isle 

J J J. 



Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! 




U J—3 i Jsj _ . . .. 

T ^ e h ills tell e ach^o ther, and the listening 
v aHeys h ear; all ou r longing eyes are t urned 
Up to thy bright pavilions: issue forth^*^ 

r~2 n. j j 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime! 


["5] 


J J—3 J- -h J—3 J 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 




l-h J JJ I 

Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 




J) f. 3 J~3 J J—J—3 J 

Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 

J 

Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee. 









J j 3 J 7=3 J I J) J. IJ 

Oh deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 

|J> J J=3 |J> J IJ~0) 

Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 

J) J 3 Jr—Jjj 3 

Thy golden crown upon her languished head, 

j > rz. j u s~z j 

Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee! 

THE SONG OF THE UNGIRT RUNNERS 

Charles Hamilton Sorley 

Full Chorus: - A. . Semi-choruses: B and C . 

J -v> j— 3 j. 

.B We swing ungirded hips, 

IJ> J J == 3 J. 

And lightened are our eyes, 

J) J"J J J J. 

C The rain is on our lips, 

J> J—J J ~.3 J. 

We do not run for prize. 

B We know not whom we trust 


C 


J) \J = 3 J 7 U. 

Nor whitherward we fare. 


. - J- 

-4 But we run because we must 





J 


3 J 


J J. 


Through the great wide air. 


i i 


[ n6] 



B 

C 

B 

C 

A 

A 


\J) J \J. 

The waters of the seas 


J> IJ> J -F=3 |J. 

Are troubled as by storm 
The tempest strips the trees 


J> J—3 J-3 J. 

And does not leave them warm 

- - J. 

Does the tearing tempest pause? 





u J 3 J. 

Do the tree-tops ask it why? 




J- rJ-J J j 

bo we run without a cause 



, J. 3 J J J. 

*Neath the big bare sky. 


J J. 

The rain is on our lips. 


J - 3 J~~3 J. 

We do not run for prize. 

J~~J J. 

But the storm the water whips 





J 


J 


7=^ J. 


And the wave howls to the skies. 

J> I- 3 J ~3 3> J 

The winds arise and strike it 


i J i J. 

And scatter it like sand. 




. 1 j) j 

And we run because we like it 



J 


3 U 


J 


J 


Through the broad bright land. 


[ 11 7 ] 


TE MARTYRUM CANDIDATUS (WHITE HORSEMEN) 

Lionel Johnson 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C 
With elation J = 60 


("if) A 


Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of Christ! 


J IJ> J Ji J“~3 J |J> J Ji J. 3 J 

White Horsemen,who ride on white horses, theKnights of God. 

J. .n J - 3 J |J) J Ji |J73 J 

They, for their Lord and their Lover who sacrificed 

J. J 7=3 J Ji |J J J 

All,save the sweetness of treading where He first trod! 


(cres.) 


(pp) B 


(cres)C 




j. 


r j j j. j—a jtd j 

These, through the darkness of death, the dominion of night, 

J. 

Swept, 

— J. J> J lJ> J J> J~J J. 

and they woke in white places at morning tide: 

J J. JT 3 J. 

They saw with their eyes, and sang for joy of the sight. 



j> j j j ij. j> u 




j 


B They saw with their eyes the Eyes of the Crucified. 


("*/) ^ 


j .tt-jj-j j ij) j j> u j j 

Now whithersoever He goeth, with Him they go: 


J IJ) J J IJT3 J IJ> J J) J~3 J. 

White Horsemen,who ride on white horses, oh,fair to see 

j) ij. j~~: -rjnij^j. j - 3 j 

They ride, where the Rivers of Paradise flash and flow, 

j ij> j j> u j ij) j j)ij)j. j 

White Horsemen,with Christ their Captain:for ever He! 


[ rr8] 



A BALLAD TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

(OF THE SPANISH ARMADA) 

Austin Dobson 

This poem is an excellent example of that intricate verse-form, 

the ballade, which is built up on only three rhymes. Unusual words : 

carack ; a large galleon used for merchandise as well as purposes of 

war. kirtle ; a short gown. Howard; Howard of Effingham, Lord 

High Admiral, a noted courtier and poet, hence his interest in 

Flaccus (the Roman poet Horace). Hawkins ; John Hawkins, who, 

with Drake, was second-in-command, a real Elizabethan “ sea- 

dog,” unswerving in his devotion to Bacchus, the god of liquor. 

St. James ; patron saint of Spain. Gloriana ; the poetic name for 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Full Chorus: ^4 . Semi choruses: 5 and C . 

n ~.3 j—j—j j. 

Kin g Phi lip had vaunted his claims* 

— J J 3 3 |J> J 

hie had sworn for a year he would sack us* 

— " -T- J-J | Jr -J 

Wit h an army of heathenish names 

„ . . . rr~ 3 u j—j 

H e was coming to fagot and stack us- 

J J IJ J J J J J | J) s —J 

Like the thieves of the sea he would track us 

J \r~J ~.3 J J=2 | J;—-J 

And shatter our ships on the main; 

J> 3 3 J - J J |j) J-—-j 

But we had bold Neptune to back us • 

S. 3 J J-g J J Jr 








c 


B 


A And where are the galleons of Spain? 


C 


B 


X J J J J I Jr ^J 

His cara cke s were christened of dames 

T \r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ J' J 

lothe kirtles whereof he would tack us- 

‘ ' J-J—J I Jr ’ 



|J J ~ 3 . J J' - 3 Ur—-J 

Wit h hts saints and his gilded stern frames 

J—3—3 IJ> J 



I J 



He had thought like an eggshell to crack us 


J 


C 1 1 9 ] 


c 


B 


C 


A 


B 


B 


* IJ—3—3 J J=3 l-h J—J 

Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 


^ ij rz J■ J. Jijc—j 

And Drake to his Devon again, 

J) J 3 3 3 -h 

And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus,— 


J) J~- 3 3 f s TZ 3 —-J 

For where are the galleons of Spain? 




U J=5 I Jr—- J 

Let his Majesty hang to St. James 


J) U 




The axe that he whetted to hack us: 


U> J-Vt. 3 - 3 ) 


f 



J-3 3 JT3 Jr—-J 

He must play at some lustier games 



IJ *r=3 j *F=3 | J) J^J 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us; 

S. — 3“3 J J J J-J J) 

To his mines of Peru he would pack us 



j)\j fz r~i. 3 j.-—- j 

To tug at his bullet and chain; 


•MJ J=3 J —3-3 J) J—J 

Alas! that his Greatness should lack us! 


A 


> i. — 3 3 j~ j j j 

But where are the galleons of Spain? 



>1 


ENVOY 

IJ Iji J"~J 

Gloriana!__ the Don may attack us 



^ j-j-j j 3 — 3 jr-j 

Whenever his stomach be fain, 

J-3““3 

He must reach us before he can rack us,... 




J) J^J 


J) S- 3 js J J J. 

And where are the galleons of Spain? 
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LINES FROM “ ULYSSES ” 

Alfred^ Lord Tennyson 

Full Chorus: A. 

60 J'i J- 3 J~Z \J) J J ss= ^ IJ. 

C V~)-A The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

J) u J J- -h u J j. u 

I he long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 

J 3 ^ J. IJ. ^ IJ- 

Moan s rou nd with many voices. Come, my friends, 

-£>. 3 3 JT 3 J^^ «T3. J. 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

-h • IJ- A -T3. J—3 J~3 J— ft) 

mash off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds ^ 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

J• 3 J J J. J J J. 

(dim.') Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

£ , • r ~p n J—} J- -rtJ) 

1 ho much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

•h J 3 J J J IJ. j 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

J* 3 J J J J J- 3 s ) J 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

J «T3 l-h J -P? J="J. J - 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

•h IJ- -MJ. -MJ. | J7S J 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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THE WILD JOYS OF LIVING 

Robert Browning 

Semi-choruses: B and C 


. Full Chorus: A.* 
Exultantly J-=7o 

, J A J -3—3 Lb 

( mf)A Oh, the wild joys of living! 


B 

C 

B 


J> IJ 7 3 J J=5 I Jr—-J 

tlie leaping from rock up to rock— 

7 ) IJ. J J J |j J 3 fj) 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree,— 

7 ) IJ. J IJ 


the cool silver shock 


U IJ. I JO |J>J—J 

Of the plunge in a pool's living water,— 

_ J) u J 

C the hunt of the bear, 

J=3 I JTJ J" J. J IJT3 J .T3 iJ-r—J 

(w>) And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 


D J=^ U IJ- IJ- I J) J U"J”3 J. IJ J)IJ 

(mf)B And the meal— the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 

U>J J. IJ /“3 I J~~J 3 J. 

And the locust’s flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full 

IJ 7) Jr—J 

draught of wine, 

IJ -P3 J. l-hJ J 3 3 l/“T“3 J 

(p)C And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

J=? LTT~3 J J^ IJ—3—3 J“^~3 I J.-—-J 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

J) IJ— 7—2 J J=3 IJ 3=3 J 

(/)^4 How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

IJ J=^ j J=3 |J)J—J J) U)J-JJWJ~J. 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever in joy. 
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SHEFFIELD DAWN 

D. G. Bridson 


This poem is taken from D. G. Bridson’s feature programme, 

STEEL An Industrial Symphony,” which was broadcast on 
February 23rd, 1937. The script immediately preceding the poem 
describes the workmen hurrying to their morning work at the 
Sheffield steel works, and reads as follows : 

4 th Narrator : . Work gates are bottle-necks to a couple of 

thousand men. Shoulders brush as they pass in out of the wind. 
Shops and yards are warm after the open street. Queues form at 
the entrances as cards jam in the darn clocks at 7.28, 7.28, 7.28, 
7.28, 7.29, 7.29, 7.29, 7.29. 

(At this point the sound of men clocking in has come up to full 
strength above the music. A siren blows just after the fourth 7.29 
as a cue for the delayed :) 

4 th Narrator : 7.30. (On this cue the orchestra is faded down 
behind the rush and murmur of men, which dies away slowly 
behind the opening lines of the next poem, which comes in at the 
end of the siren. Behind it, there enters a “ starting up ” music 
which chugs along, gathering in volume and colour until by the 
end of the poem it is going full out, with machine noises to back 
it until it slides finally into the “ Sheffield ” theme.) 

[The poem has but one climax—the last verse and it is suggested 
that a solo voice be used at the beginning and other voices added 

gradually until about verse eight, when all the chorus should be 
speaking.] 


J = 80 

(V) 

gradual 

crescendo 

to 

the 

end. 


J~3 U>J J““3J-r3) 

Heraldic siren puts away 


A J - 3 J 3 J—3 JTtj) 

Its muted trumpet till mid-day. 


And try-your-strength machines no more 



Clock on late-comers at the door. 


[ 1 23 ] 




The raucous hobnail boot withdraws 

/i f 3 J—3 .T^S) 

To silent sand of foundry floors, 

•ft 

And brace and buckle take the strain 

i i~ 3 J— 3 jnjrif) 

As bending men fall to again. 










•ft J V 'J /“3. J—®) 

The hand upon the hammer locks 

•ft 

In steady grip to good hard knocks, 
The spanner tightens on its nut,^ 

i «T3. i—3 i—3 jttj) 

The cutting edge begins to cut. 


J 5- 3 f. 3 «T 9) 

The grating shovel starts^ to stok e 
With graded scrap and coal and coke. 
And waggons, hoppers, pans and skips ^ 

•ft \J=3 J -ft 1^=3 J. 

Are loaded up like trading ships. 

The furnace doors are opened wide 

J. 

Upon the boiling iron inside, 

i X 3 JT~3J7-{3) 

And rake and lever prod about, 

-ft J 2 -F“3. j—J'\7J J) 

Persuading in or hooking out. 







3 J—J J J J 



And from the press and from the mill 
The red-hot beans begin to spill 
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-ft J 3 /3- 1/3 J 

As practice uses overmuch 

•ft J—3 J—3 «T"3. J- if 

The thousand ton hydraulic touch. 


(»>f) 


(f) 


j j j i/ j /^ i/ r 

And from the foundry and the forge 

£ J~~3 u. l-rrn 

The glowing hundredweights disgorge 

•ft /‘~2- / 3 jrM 

In battered lump and dinted clot 
As tough as Hell and twice as hot. 

J' /"3. IJ-5 J 

The raging furnaces devour 

•ft -T3. l-ft J /=5 IJT-T3) 

Vol canic fodder by the hour 

^ J- J- ^ j J j* Cs) 

To belly up a mighty cud 

•ft J "3 1/J l-T t3) 

Of molten lava like a flood. 





-ft 


The shouts of men are lost once more 

•ft l/“3 J Jft I —3 J“T3) 

In Industry’s regathering roar. 

As Manhood grinds beneath its heel 
The flesh of iron and blood of steel. 


I (If 


* s. 3 J=n jrs rt 3 ) 

And pent Prometheus-like apart 
A God submits with groaning heart, ^ 

A \J=S J /> IJT3 -T—(3) 

As thundering machinery breaks 

•ft / 3 IJ. / 1/ J. IJ 

The back of earth, and heaven shakes. 


[ I2 5 ] 


Section V 


J = 60 
(f) A 




(v) 


MAN, THE METAL-WORKER 

D. G. Bridson 

Full Chorus: A . 

/ 7^ J |J) J J) .... 

Limbed in a, God’s likeness that lacks no courag 

J |J=3 J -h 

May what will mutiny the man is master, 

IJ5 I.T3 J 

Oldest artificer of an eternal earth. 










J 


Heat of the forge-hammer is in his heart-beat 

J) IJ'/'J J J J 

As blithely his back bends above his anvils. 




J 3 3 l.n J 1/—3 J 

Fashioning miracles. The hard machine 


J 


7=3 






3 I 



Throbs to the thewed arm that gives it throttle, 

J J 3 IJ 5 ^ J 

And from his furnaces a flaming prisoner 

- 7=5 J I 






J J l«F3 J J) _ _ 

Pours in a great impotence of pinioned sunlight, 

7J. IJ)J J)\J J J 

Maelstrom of a defiant metal to serve mankind. 



With dignity J = eo 


THIS ENGLAND 

William Shakespeare 

Full Chorus: A. 


A 


J} Jr J. j* 2 J* J} j j j- 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

J) 7 3 l«F3 J -JT 3 J- 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

-h -n. j~3 .T3. ij^j 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

Jy J! 3 \7 J J7t3) 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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S- 3 lJ>J J~~3 I .—3 J 

Against infection and the hand of war; 


^ J“ j• J 3 j. j. 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 


/ jrj. j r~n j~j j. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 


ii> j j°° 3 i/> j -n ij -—:jtm 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

n m j: 3 f T'j j jt 0) 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

J> JT 3 i-h J J“3 |J=T3 J. 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

-T3. U. lJ. -h U. J) i«h J. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England 

THE LAST CHANTEY 

Rudyard Kipling 

In this arrangement verses 3, 7 and 10 of the original poem are 
omitted. Unusual words : Barracout' (barracouta ; pronounce : 
-oot(a) ) ; a large West Indian sea-fish. Picaroon ; a thief or pirate; 
hence, here, a pirate-ship. Fulmar ; a sea-bird of the kestrel family! 

Full Chorus: A.. 


Semi-chorus of Mariners: B. 


Sectional Choruses: C*, Z), E, 


With majesty J = 


80 


, J 3 

(mf) A Thus said The 


i-h J 


J 






J 


Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim, 



J 



Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree: 


lJ 


a 


J J .3 S. 3 J. 

Lo! Earth has pass’d away 


. . J. 

On the smoke of Judgement Day. 





( cres .) 


u ___ . _ 

That our word may be established shall we 







J * lJ 

gather up the 



yy 
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J 



J. 



rm. i 



j. 


(S^ B Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 


(mp) 


j 


3=5=5 J~T"J J 



J—J J. 


‘Plague upon the hurricane that made us furl and flee! 




J 

But the war is done between us, 



j 

In the deep the Lord hath seen us 





f. —3, n I/5J J) i J 3 J—3 J 

Our bones well leave the barracout’, and God may sink the sea!’ 


J J- 3 J. J"3 i«hj \J) J. J 

(mp)C Then said the soul of the Angel of the Off-shore Wind: 




(mp) 


j) j u—3 fi. j. 

(He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed breakers flee) 

J 





T have watch and ward to keep 


l J) J F3 lJ. 

O’er Thy wonders on the deep, 



n. j~3 j~j 

And Ye take mine honour from me if Ye 




J 

take away the sea!’ 




j j. 3 j. j=5 j j j j n j. 

(nif)B Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 

J—J J J J |J> J J=3 J—J J~~3 J. 

‘Nay, but we were angry, and a hasty folk are we! 

F f. 3 JT 3iJ) J 

if we worked the ship together 

F^ l-h J F lJ) J 

Till she foundered in foul weather, 

J=3 lJ-—J J J J iJ> J /51 J J=3 J ,, 

Are we babes that we should clamour for a vengeance on the sear 
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J 



J 



J 


3 


JJ 


iPP)C Then said the souls of the slaves that men threw overboard 


.1 j> j j—3 j. 

Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band were we; 

J. 





But Thy arm was strong to save, 



. . IJ> J f*S IJ. 

And it touched us on the wave, 



(/rif) B 


U. ^ J J |J>J J =3 /“~J. J “3 J 

And we drows’d the long tides idle till Thy Trumpets tore the sen 


J 


J 


T . w 4 S S J 4 J J J J. 

houd sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 








J 


Plucking at their harps, and they plucked unhandily 



‘Our thumbs are rough and Uirred, 

J 





And the tune is something hard 






May we lift a Deepsea Chantey such as seamen rise at sea?’ 



(/) D 


Then said the souls of the gentlemen-adventurers 






Fettered wrist to bar nil for ta-d hii^mty': 

) 



‘Ho, we revel in our chai 



ns 



J 


O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s; 



(era.) 




3 j j j: 3 \J) j \j) j f= 3 j 

cave or sink it, leave or drink it,we were masters of the sea!’ 


C J 29 ] 


, _ J s. 3 J. FZ F J J J J=3 J. 

(y) jd Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 

F J. /3. «T 3 f~], f. 3 J. 

Crying: Under Heaven, here is neither lead nor lea! 

F 3 FI. J. 

Must we sing for evermore 

F "3 J 3 F~i. J. 

On the windless, glassy floor? 

F J 3 «n. i J> J J“3 ijr~3 /3. J 

(crcs.) Take back your golden fiddles and we’ll beat to open sea!’ 

, J JT 3 J. y=3 JT 3 J J JT3 J. 

(f) A Then stooped the Lord, and He called the good sea up to Him, 

F \F J J) |J> J F3 |J. -hi-FSJ 

And ’stablished His borders unto all eternity, 

F J 3 J 3 |J> J 

That such as have no pleasure 

F^i F 3 J 3 ij) J 

tor to praise the Lord by measure, 

F = Z i^> J F3 i«T3 J J) |J> J U 

They may enter into galleons and serve Him on the sea. 
Broadly and somewd iat slower ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

{J') A Suriy windy and cloud shall not fall from the face of it, 

F~J. F~J. iF J FZ J“3 FJ- J. 

Stinging, ringing spindrift,nor the fulmar flying free; 

F =3 F 3 J - 3 J. 

the ships shall go abroad 

FF F J y=3 J. 

To the Glory of the Lord 

•h -T 3 /J. i/^ J ^ iJ 3 J J. J 

Who heard the silly sailor-folk and gave them back their sea! 
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FOR THE FALLEN 

Laurence Binyon 


Semi-choruses: B and C. 


Full Chorus: A. 

With solemnity J = 60 

, u j 

A With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 


J) J -M-h J 



J. 



„ J. 1. 3 J 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 


J 




J 


j n 


Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 


J 



J 


T=3 J 


Fallen in the cause of the free 


/ j ij j ij. ^. . 

Solemn the drums thrill*. Death august and 



n 

royal 


j 


J~3 J“3 J. 


Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 



J 



j' j j 


There is music in the midst of desolation 



A „ ii>J J> Ur~~fTT^ j. 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


B 


il J 3 J 7=3 ijij ij 

they went with songs to the battle, they were young 



J 


-n 


j 



u 


Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 



T» - - - J- J~~ 3 | J) j 

iey were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 

U. i*hj J=3 j 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 


[ ] 


„ J j j~j j. r~r^ j j j 

C They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: 

J J—3 J~J J- J=3 J. -3 J. 

Age shall not weary them,nor the years condemn. 

1=3 Fi. J 3=3 y-i j j j J) J 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

b J 3 7"3. J 

We will remember them. 


B They mingle not witlx_their laughing comrades again,- 

J~3 J-i-JJJJ j~ir-3 J. 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home,- 

„ J' J 3 J' J J 1 J 1 J F^ |J) J 

C They have no lot in our labour of the day-time: 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 

J 3“3 |J> J i/ 3 J 

^4 But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 

7T"3 IJ. 7^ U J. 7 s 3 iJ. 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 

U. -hi J 7=3 J. 

As the stars are known to the Night; 

F 3 I J-—-JT 'J“J /-3 J“3 J 

As the^stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 

J j j J J J J. 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

j. \ j ) j j=3 j 7^ j 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 

7=3 IJ. 7*3 iJ J. J>lJ 

To the end, to the end, they remain. 
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THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA 

IN SHIPS 

From Psalm ro7 

For Full Chorus (A), and two Semi-choruses (£) and (C). 


J = 


60 


(mf) A 


(P) C 


(rnp) B 


c 


B 


J ? 3 J J~3 J~. 3 J. 

i ney t hat go down to the sea in ships 

T { ma S IJ> J J)U |J>J. 

iney d o busi ness in great waters,- 

Th ^ 3 J J- 

these see the works of the Lord 

IJ> J J=3 J 



And His wonders in the deep. 


J 



-h J 


{/) -B 


Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

„ J ^=5 J 

(cr ") C They_mou nt up t o the heaven, 

{dim.) B They go down again to the depths: 



F rr ^ ^ 3 3 - 

hle ^ CQ ^ ima ^ lde ^ 1 ’ and raiseth the stormy 


J. 

wind, 



Their soul melteth away because of 

U J 3 J. 

They reel to and fro, 

l-S J J““3 J*1 J. 


J 

trouble 


s ^ag^e^^Hke a drunken man, 
And are n f ihpir wif e* « 


("!/*) ^4 


(m®) C 



Then ^hey jry^unto the ' double, 

And He^bringeth them ou^^lHir^is tosses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, 

<9 

So that the waves thereof are Itill. 



[ 1 33 ] 


(mp) B 


j. .n j. j> j 3 -n j. 

Then they are glad because they are at rest; 



«r> a 


J J J J~3~3 J>J. J 3 3 J 

So He bringeth them uuto the haven where the y would be. 

J~J J —3 f~, 3. J .—3 j. n |J> J 


J, 


60 


Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness, 

J 3 rt ~.3 J .TT3 |J> J ^ J 

And for His wonderful works unto the children of men. 

PIED BEAUTY 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 

Full Chorus: ^4. 


A 


ij>j -n j. 3 / j. j. 

Glory be to God for dappled things — 

J > J - 3 J J J JVT! -TJ. J- 

For skies of couple —colour as a brinded cow; 

J) J 3 J”3 > J JT J 3 J 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 

J J""3 J 3 J J~"3 J 

Fresh—firecoal chestnut—falls; finches’ wings; 




J 


J 



J. 


Landscape plotted and pierced— fold, fallow and plough; 

J .—3 J~J~2 J 



J> J 

And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


J 


J 



J 

•T3~3 J 



) 


n. 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 




J J J X 3 JV j. 

With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adaezle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 

J J 

Praise Him. 
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THE AGINCOURT SONG OF VICTORY 


Anonymous 

In some places in this poem the accents may seem unusual, but 
they are so placed that the original rhythm of the lines may be 
maintained. Deo grahas Anglia redde pro victoria means “ England, 
give thanks to God for the victory.” 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

j ,,„ j-j m n r~3u j 

Defiantly ( f ) A Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 

J> U. f U. J~3 J. 

B Our King went forth to Normandy, 

-h_ l J- U. J~2 J. 

With grace and might of chivalry; 

-h lJ. -h l J J J 3 J. 

The God for him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore England may call, and cry 

-T3 J=T-J 

A Deo gratias: 

j~ 3 m m r~i j 3 jz j 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 



7 J—J J. J) J 7=3 J. 

He bet a siege, and sooth for to say, 

J~3 J. i> J-js J. 

To Harfleur town with royal array; 

J 3 J- J~3 J~0) 

That town he won and made a frav, 

J 3 j. j> n j 

That F ranee shall rue till Doomesday 

J~3 JTJ 

Deo gratias: 

n m j=n r? s ~2 rs j 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 

[ *35 ] 


;> j—j j. n j 

(mf) B Then went our King with all his host 

J J- J) J~3 J-3 J. 

Throu gh Fra nce for all the Frenchmen’s boast; 

JT~^S J. J) I .—3 J 

He spared for dread nor least nor most, 

J 3 J 3 fTZ J 

Till he came to Agincourt coast. 

«T3 «T3“3 

(y) ^4 Deo gratias: 

n m j~~3 j 3 j. 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 




J. 3 iJ. J' U ii> J 

Then for s ooth that Knight comely 

JT3 iJ. 3>U ii> J 

In Agihcourt field he fought manly, 

J> IJ 3 J J li> J 

Through grace of God most mighty 

^ J T “3 J. JT"3 J 

He had both the field and the victory: 

.n j=Ti 

Deo gratias: _ _ 

n j“5~3 m js j 3 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 

.h -n. j. j 3 j. 

Now gracious God he sa ve our King, 

•h |J> J lJ 3 J 3 J. 

His people and all his well willing. 

Give him good life and goo d en ding, 

J—3 J. J - 3 J 

That we with mirth may safely sing 

J~3 /T"3 

_ Deo g ra tias: _ _ 

J""3 JTj J = T~^ J~ 3 J~J fS J 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 
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LEVIATHAN : THE CROCODILE 

From the Book of Job 

In this arrangement some verses of the original are omitted. It 
will be noted that the writer makes use of descriptions so homely 
that only our familiarity with the passage prevents a smile at them. 
The same homeliness is seen in the descriptions of Daniel in “ The 
Daniel Jazz” (p. 148). Unusual words: neesings ; sneezings. 

Potsherds ; a sharp-edged broken piece of earthenware. 


Full Chorus: A.. 


Semi-choruses: B and C 


- 90 



A Wh 


o 






Who 



Who 


j > n. j> j. 

can strip off his outer garment? 

. j. 

shall come within his double bridle? 

3 _ _ 

J 

can open the doors of his face? 




B 


B 





J 

Round about his teeth is terror. 

U J 7=^ J 

His strong scales are his pride, 

s“~ 3 


J— 7=3 J J 

Shut up together as with a close seal 

f-J-J J J 

One is so near to another 

That no air can come between them. 


j —j j. 

His ne esin gs flash^forth light, 

~ |J> J 






1 J. 


And his eyes are like the eyelids of th 

3 


e morning. 





Out of his mouth go burning torches. 
And sparks of fire leap forth. 


[ !37 ] 


3 


C 

B 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

B 

C 

A 


sj 3 j n.-JTT 

Out of his nostrils a smoke eroeth, 

T=S^ J-3 J—3 J~3. |J> j 

As of a seet hing pot and burning rushes. 

u j—j stn) 

H^^tyjeath kindleth coals 

And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 

F% l 3 1~i. J. 

In his neck abideth strength, 


7 -TJ. J 3 3 |J> J * 

And terror danceth before him.^ 

The f 1 akes of his flesh are joined together: 


i J) 


7 



They are firm upon him; they cannot be moved 

7 J—7^ J—7=5 J 

His heart is as firm as a stone; 

j j— 7=3 -n. 17 j 

Yea, firm as a nether millstone. 


7 




J. 


with a sword, it cannot avail; 
Nor the spear, the dart, nor the pointed shaft. 

J~3 jn JT-T3) 

He cou nteth iro n a s straw, 

7 7 3 /l. J. 

And brass as rotten wood. 

; -n. n j—3 j 


The arrow cannot make him flee: 

J J 3 J 3 J 75 7 J. 

Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. 

J. -3 J—j—3 J> J 

Clubs^ar^co^ted a s^>ti^>ble^^^ J 

He laugheth at the rushing of the javelin. 
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B 


C 


J) 173 J -T-S J l-h J 

His underparts are like sharp potsherds: 


) 



j 



He spreadeth as it were a threshing wain upon the 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: 

j j j 


j. 

mire 




>1 


^ j 

He maketh the sea like ointment. 

J) J JT 3 J iJ^ J. 

He maketh a path to shine after him; 

ij> j 

One would think the deep to be hoary. 








A 



) 






j.. 


70 


Quietly (/ip) 


Upon earth there is not his like, 

J-7 3 IJ. 

That is made without fear._ 

J 7=3 IJ. 

He beholdeth everything that is high: 

j. j 

He is king over all the sons of pride. 

TARANTELLA 

Hilaire Belloc 

Full Chorus: A. Semi-choruses: B and C. 

J 8 " J. J J 



J • = J = 70 
(mp) B 

tm//» movement 

c 


Do you remember an Inn, 
Miranda? 

U. 

Do vou remember an Inn? 







And the tedding and the spreading 


ts=i) 





Of the straw for a bedding, 

J 73 J (j-J 

And the fleas that tease in the High Pyrenees, 






J. 

B And the wine that tasted of the tar? 





J 


7=3 


And the cheers and the jeers of the young muleteers 

[ *39 ] 


J= J. = 70 


(pp) a 


J*= J - 70 

(*np) B 


,/Tl J— TS J J) \J) J 

(Under the dark of the vine verandah)? 

J- n /~j 3 j i«hj 

Do you R emember an Inn, Miranda? 

Do you remember an Inn? 





J~v 


And th^^^ee^^id ^h^ je^s^>f the young muleteers 
Who hadn't got a penny. 


And who weren't paying any. 


C And the hammer at the doors and the Din? 



B And the Hip! Hop! Hap! 


Of the cla 



Of the hands to the twirl and the swirl 



Of the girls gone chancing. 



C Glancing, 


B Dancing, 



C Backing and advancing. 




B Snapping of the clapper to the spin 


Out and in- 




C 

J-J- =70 

(p) A 


And the Ting, Tong, Tang of the guitar! 



Do you remember an Inn, 

* Lh J 

Miranda? 

J~" J J jr-J—l J. 

Do you remember an Inn? 
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J,> ° f~i. J~ti 

(jrp whispered ) Never more; 

a 

Miranda 

-T3. J 

Never more 

3 


J = 60 

(p) A 





J. 

Only the high peaks hoar: 

/ 1/5 J /l/ J /"5 J 

And Aragon a torrent at the door. 

J J. 

No sound 

J- J-J ij. ijrfs 

In the walls of the Halls where falls 

.fi J. 

The tread 

J"} J 3=3 J— 7=3 J 

Of the feet of the dead to the ground 

J J 

No sound: 

3 




J. 

Only the bo om 

J=5 IJ |J=3 J. IJ J 

Of the far Waterfall like Doom. 

SHAMEFUL DEATH 

William Morris 

Full Chorus: A .. 






T . - - - - _ jr(3 

i here were four of us about that bed- 

3* J J J. J 

1 he m as s-pr iest knelt at the side, 

f IJ - 

I and his mother stood at the head, 




_ - _ J J^ J. 

Over his feet lay the. bride; 

w .J. j ;Tj j. 

We were q uite sure that he was dead, 

j. v. iT* w 9 J J 

i hough his eyes were open wide. 

[ ] 



U’P) 


( p ) 


O) 


('«/•) 


Ceres.') 




-h j~3 ij. u. 

He did not die in the night, 

J 3 IJ. IJ 

He did not die in the day, 

_. 

ij> j 

But in t he m orning twilight 

-T3 J. JMJ. 

His spirit pass’d away, 

-h ij. ^ ij. J ) ij. 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 
And the trees were merely grey. 





> J—3 J- J=^ U 

He was not slain with the sword, 

J 

Knight’s axe, or the knightly 




J 




Yet spoke he never a word 

J. 




After he came in he^e*, 

j> n _ 

I cut away the cord 




J 


From the neck of my brother dear. 





*3) 


J) J 3 J. J J. 

He did not strike one blow, 


JT—3 J. 

For the recreants came behind, 







J. 


In a pl ace wh ere t he ho rnbeams grow, 
A path right hard to find, 

J=3 J—3 J I J> J 

For the ho rnb eam boug hs swi ng so, 
That t he t wilight makes it blind. 

-r^p3 J J J 

They lighted a great tor ch th en, 

- : j^ 3 JT3 j 

When his arms were pinion’d fast, 

r 142 ] 







c sr) 


(Pause) 



7 



J 


7=3 J. 


Sir John the Knight of the Fen, 

J) J 7=^ J = T7 J. 

Sir Guy of the Dolor ous Blast, 



j j -3 — 3 j 

With knights threescore and ten, 

J J J J. J) J 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 





|J> J J> U. 

I am threescore and ten, 

J u, j j j u. 

And my hair Is all turned grey, 

~ : 3 j 

But I met Sir John of the Fen 

T -* J* 

Long ago on a summer day, 

J~3 J~3 J 7=3 IjS J 

And am glad to think of the moment when 

j>j 1 j> j j>u. 

1 took his life away. 






) 


1 j> j -h u. 

1 am threescore and ten, 





S~7 j. 


And my strength is mostly pass’d, 

> r~i j rt73) 

But long ag o I and my men, 

j=3 j -j j j j j . 

W hen the sky was overcast, 





IJ J 7 ~ 7~7 J. _ _ 

And the smok e ro ll’d over the reeds of the 

j j. j= 3 s=n j 

Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

J> IJ J J~3 J. 

An d now , knights all of you, 

J> J 3 IJ. J=3 |J. 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

* K U J- j=3|j. 

A gQQd kn ight and a true, 

/7? ij^.-J J> J J J 

Ana tor Alice, his wife, pray too. 
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NIGHT MAIL 
W. H. Auden 


This poem comes from the documentary film “ Night Mail ”, 
and the ever-varying rhythm over an insistent and regular beat 
suggests the speed of the express as the coach-wheels pass over the 
metals of the permanent way. The sections here allotted to the 
Soloist break this regular pulse. They are of a reflective character, 
and should be spoken in free rhythm. 


Strict Rhythm 

= £ J=J.=*0 

Beat = J- A 


Beat = J 


Beat - J 


Beat= J 


Full Chorus: A. . One Soloist. 

|J J—J J |J T~2 J J) i 

This is the night mail crossing the border, 

IJ—3—3 J J=3 IJ J) J J) l 



Bringing the cheque and the postal order, 


Letters for the rich, letters for the poor, 

Jt |J J J J J IJ 3 J l 

The shop at the corner and the girl next door. 

I J—J—2 J—J—J i-h J J O) I 

. _ . .. . J l 

The gradient’s against her, but she’s on time. 


Pulling up Beattock, a steady climb 

j) i j j 




i j 


j 


j 




Past cotton grass and moorland boulder 









Shovelling white steam over her shoulder, 

fT2 l J~J l 

Snorting'noisily as she passes 

I JT2 

Silent miles of wind-bent grasses. 

Birds turn their heads as she approaches, 















Stare from the bushes at her blank-faced coaches 

) i 

Sheep dogs cannot turn her cou rse^ 

-h I-H7 J 3 IJTU j un) I 

They slumber on with paws across. 


[ 1441 




m j 


~n 


[ Slower and in~l 
Free RhythmJ 

Soloist 


1 th fH ■- - X. 

i n the farm sh e passes no one wakes, 
But a jug in the bedroom gently shakes. 






J s~~i 3 jr~i j 

Dawn freshens, the climb is done 

J 3 J . . _ , 

Down towards Glasgow she descends 




) 


J 





J) J 




Towards the steam tugs yelping down the glade of era 

FT 1 ^ 



J 


3 




Towards the fields of apparatus, the furnaces 

J J 


Set on the dark plain like gigantic chessmen 

J J ”3 f .—3 J. 

All Scotland waits for her: 



Strict Rhythm 

= J- = 80 

Beat = J A 


In the dark glens, beside the pale-green lochs 

j J— 3 j 

Men long for news. 



J i J =3 3 J i 

Letters of thanks, letters from banks 

J"fa) i 



Beat « J. 



\J = 3 3 

Letters of joy from girl and boy] 

J -b iJ J (J~ 3 ) I 

Receipted bills and invitations 

T . J, J -M/Tl JTO) i 

lo inspect new stock or visit relations, 

/> u J 3 uju-j (j )i 

And applications for situations 

/ li> J J U Ji/Tt 3 ) i 

And timid lo vers’ de clarations 

A'J 1 J .nn u j> j> j i 

And gossip, gossip from all the nations 

{£, J J J 1 J u J>J> j i’ 

News circumstantial, news financial, 
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Beat = J 


[ Slower and in | 
Free RhythmJ 

Soloist 


\Jj 3 nj iJ 7=3 J J i 

Letters with holiday snaps to enlarge in, 






Letters with faces scrawled in the margin, 

J J~3 l J—J j J I 

Letters to Scotland from the South of France, 

ij j j j r 


Letters from uncles, cousins and aunts, 

i m 







Letters of condolence to Highlands and Lowlands, 

|J 3 J'J J JiJI J i 

Notes from overseas to Hebrides — 



J J = T~3iJl JJ3) 

Written on paper of every hue. 

J> |J—3 JTT=3 iJ— 




The pink, the violet, the white and the blue, 

7 i nrz 





The chatty, the catty, the boring, adoring, 

J* |J T=i J~2 J J i 






The cold and official and the heart’s outpouring, 

l S~i. «T3. I 

Clever, stupid, short and long, 

iJ j j j j 

The typed and the printed and the spelt all wrong. 



j 


J -h J—3 J 

Thousands are still asleep 

J 'T' J .=rT^ J (J=3) 

Dreaming of terrifying monsters, 

J J J J J“~3 / J 3 

Or a friendly tea beside the band at Cranston’s or 

|J> J 

Crawford’s. 






7\J. J J J J «h J. 

Asleep in working Glasgow, asleep in well-set 

-n j 

Edinburgh, 
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JH-n j j j j j.(n) 

Asleep in granite Aberdeen. 



JJ 3 J. 

They continue their dreams; 


J=3 

But shall 



wake soon an 




long for 


And none will hear the postman’s 


J) J 

letters, 



knock 


j j. go 

Without a quickening of the heart, 


V ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 J. 

for who can hear and feel himself forgotten? 


[ *47 ] 



THE DANIEL JAZZ 

Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 

"The following poem in the Negro idiom may appear a strange 
choice for inclusion in this anthology, for in many of its lines the 
treatment of the Bible story seems at first sight to be dangerously 
flippant. But a few moments’ inspection will reveal that this 
flippancy is more apparent than real : it is really the simple 
directness with which a Negro mind would naturally interpret 
the position of Daniel. Just as it causes us no offence to-day to 
repeat “ The Lord is my shepherd ” (a similar translation into 
terms commonly understood by the agricultural tribes of the ancient 
Hebrews) so we must allow—to a race so recently enslaved—the 
complete suitability of the description of Daniel as the “ chief 
hired man of the land,” responsible for the smooth running of the 
King's household. It may come as a shock to read of him 
shovelling in the coal,” “ whitewashing the cellar ” and “ answer¬ 
ing the bell ” ; but these duties are, to the unsophisticated Negro 
mind, the natural translation of the dignified words of the Bible : 

' Daniel was preferred above the presidents and princes, because 
an excellent spirit was in him ; and the King thought to set him 
over the whole realm.” The Negro element must be borne in mind 
throughout the whole poem, in the African jazz rhythm as well 
as in the words, and the work should be rendered with appropriate 
fervour. 

Full Chorus: A.. Semi-choruses: B and C. Four Soloists 
With fervour J = 9o 

J> J7 ~3 J-3“3 J-3=3 «T"3T3) 

(f) A Darius the Mede was a king and a wonder. 

His eye was proud, and his voice was thunder. 

fie kept bad lions in a monstrous den. 

J) «T"7=3 .T7”3 J == TJ J 

He fed up the lions on Christian men. 

J J J J J J J (3) 

(mp)B Daniel was the chief hired man of the land. 

7 J J 7"7 JT3) 

He stirred up the jazz in the palace band. 

7 J-7=3 TTT3) 

C He whitewashed the cellar. 
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B He shovelled in the co; 

J* J~ J J J J=3 J j 

1 Solo And Daniel kept a-praying: “Lord, save my soul 





(m*echo)A D aniel kept a -praying: “Lord, save my soul! 

Daniel kept a-praying: “Lord, save my soul! 


("if) B Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell 

„ m) 

I C He ran upstairs. 


B 




* f~i —3 J7T3) 

He answered the bell. 



C And he would let in whoever came a-calling- 

j 3 n. 

B Saints so holy. 



crcs. 


C scamps so appalling. 

„ -n- x—3 JH3) 

-o Old. man Ahab leaves his card. 


C Klisha and the bears are a-waiting in 



=3 J 

the yard 


B Here comes Pharaoh and his snakes a-calling 




C Here comes Cain and his wife a-calling. 

..J'.J, j j J = 3 = 3 = 2 J 


C 


Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego for tea 
Here comes Jonah and the whale, 


A And the Sea/ 
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(mf)B Here comes St. Peter and his fishing-pole. 


C 




A 


1 Solo 


(pp echo) A 


Here conies Judas and his silver a-calling. 

j j f7=r=} 

Here comes old Beelzebub a-calling.” 

Jt J J J J J-T ~3 / 3. J 

And Daniel kept a-praying: Lord, save my soul 

J J J J J J J 7 3. J 

Daniel kept a-praying: “Lord, save my soul.” 
Daniel kept a-praying: “Lord, save my soul.” 


i J —T J J .T3—3 J J J—S JTT3) 

(P) B His sweetheart and his mother were Christian and meek. 

it f- -3 .J J J JJTT? J~Q) 

They washed and ironed for Darius every week. 

7 J 7=3 17 J 7=3 IJ 

One Thursday he met them at the door: 

J-7=3 777=3 77. 7”C3) 

Paid them as usual, but acted sore. _ ^ 

(f)2 Solo He said: “Your Daniel is a dead little pigeon. 




He’s a good hard worker, but he talks religion! 
B And he showed them Daniel in the lion’s cage. 




(p) 3 Solo 


(p)4 Solo 


Daniel standing quietly, the lions in a rage 

7 J 3 7=3 3 

Ilis good old mother cried:— 

„J J - J (3) 

Lord, save him?’ 

it J J"'J' J . == 3 3 J 

And Daniel’s tender sweetheart cried: — 

J 7 J (3) 

Lord, save him?’ 


[ i5° 1 









,. „ / . J 3f“3 J“3 .. . . J"T3 

O) H And she was a golden lily in the dew 

jrr3 


And s he was as s weet as an apple on the tre’e. 





^d^he^was as^n^^ a me^o^hi the corn-field, 

G liding an d lovely as a ship on the sea, 

J J - 3 JT3^) 



j 


(rpecho)A G liding and lovely as a ship on the sea 

J' ■ J j M ' j j j 

(P) 4 Solo And she pray ed to the Lord-— 

j JT3 j m 

Send Gabriel. Send Gabriel! 5 



j J '' J 

(f) 2 Solo King Darius said to the lions:- 

j. j~ 3. j n. 

Bite Daniel. Bite Daniel. 


(ere s.) 


CC 




j j 

Bite him. Bite him. Bite him!” 


-T3 



(S) A Thus roared the lions-.— 







We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 

<T3- J~i. J J 

We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel. 



Grrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 


o 


Grrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr.” 





J 



(mp) B And Daniel did not frown 

jrft) 

Daniel did not cry. 

J~3 J' J J J J. 


He kept on looking at the sky. 


[ J 5> ] 



(rnf) A And the Lord said to Gabriel:— 


cc 


J 7=1 77. J 

Go chain the lions down. 


J 


j 


3 77. J 


Go chain the lions down. 


(f) 


J 7 3 /3. J 

Go chain the lions down. 

j j. j. 

Go chain the lions down.” 




-h j s n 7 3 -hj 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 


7 777 «T 3 «hj 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

3> JT3 J. 3>J 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

J r n ."7=; j. 

And Daniel got out of the den, 


7 m .T“7=3 J- 

And Daniel got out of the den, 


J 1 .' J J -T3 J. 

And Daniel got out of the den. 






71. J 

(mf)2 Solo And Darius said: cc You’re a Christian child, 

771. J 3 = 3 777 7 T3) 


) 


5 ) 


B Darius said: “You’re a Christian child,” 


Jt/3- J 





C Darius said: cc You’re a Christian child’’ 


7 


J 




J”T3) 


B And gave him his job again, 

Ji J—3=3 J~3 J. 


C And gave him his job again, 

J J 3 J. J) J 

And gave him his job again. 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


(Note: Each poem has two separate page numbers. The FIRST refers to the 
without notation, and the SECOND refers to the notated version.) 


poem 


First Line 

A robin redbreast in a cage 

Ah, see the fair chivalry come 

And did those feet in ancient time . . 

Belshazzar the King made a great feast 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 

Come, bring with a noise 

Come, guard this night the Christmas pie 

Darius the Mede was a king and a wonder 
Do you remember an Inn 
Drake he’s in his hammock 


Four and twenty drummer-boys 
Girls scream 

Glory be to God for dappled things 
Good people all, with one accord 


Pages 


2 I 

93 

33 

1 18 

28 

109 

29 

1 10 

23 

97 

2 1 

94 

4 

55 

46 

148 

42 

1 39 

1 1 

7 i 

6 

60 

1 

48 

40 

1 34 

10 

69 


Heraldic siren puts away 

I dreamed a dream the other night 

I nebber see de like since I bin born . . 
I-N spells “ in ” 

King Philip had vaunted his claims 

Limbed in a God’s likeness 
Lock the door, Lariston ” 

Lustily, lustily, let us set forth . . 

No more shall nation against nation rise 
Now the hungry lion roars 

“ ° Mary, go and call the cattle home ” 

O thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 

Oh, the wild joys of living 

Old Meg she was a gipsy 

On Linden, when the sun was low 

Our King went forth to Normandy 


• • 35 

123 

2 

49 

2 

5 i 

1 

49 

• • 33 

1 19 

• • 36 

126 

12 

72 

• • 25 

102 

26 

104 

• • 3 i 

1 14 

• 23 

98 

• 32 

JI 5 

• 35 

122 

. 8 

83 

22 

95 

40 

1 35 
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First Line 

1 addy O Flynn had no breeches to wear 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 


Quinquireme of Nineveh, from distant Ophir 


Seamen three ! What men be ye ? 
Sir Eglamore, that worthy knight 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold 
The auld wife sat at her ivied door 
The hag is astride 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks . . 

The mountain sheep are fatter 

There were four of us about that bed 

"I hey that go down to the sea in ships . . 

This is the night mail crossing the border 


This is the weather the cuckoo likes . . 

I his royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle 
Three jolly farmers 

Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubi 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
Toll for the brave 

Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse, lend me your grey mare ’ 


• • 


m 



We are they who come faster than fate 
We swing ungirded hips 
What of the bow ? 

When cats run home and light is come 
Who can strip off his outer garment ? 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children 



ioo 
i 16 
66 

75 

! 37 

* 3 * 


Ye mariners of England 
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